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National Defense and the Library 


HE DOMINATING THEME of the 

A.L.A. Council meeting on Sunday, 
December 29, was the library and national 
defense. Following brief reports by the 
President and Executive Secretary, short 
speeches were made by Lieutenant Ray L. 
Trautman, Director of Library Service, 
Morale Division, Washington, D.C.; and 
by those in charge of the various surveys 
and studies being conducted by the As- 
The 
adopted the statement below, presented by 
Mary U. Rothrock on behalf of the 
A.L.A. Executive Board: 


sociation. Council unanimously 


THe Liprary—1g4I1 


“The American Library Association be- 
lieves it is the privilege and duty of every 
library and library agency in North 
America to make its books and services 
contribute in all possible ways to the 
and improvement of the 


democratic way of life. 


preservation 


“Public libraries, large and small, urban 
and rural; libraries in schools, colleges 
and universities; research libraries; spe- 
cial libraries—each one should make its 
services indispensable to its own com- 
munity and to the country; and each 
member of every library board and staff 
must share the responsibility. 

“Libraries must help the unskilled, un- 
employed man preparing himself to hold a 
job in an essential industry; the skilled 
worker preparing himself for greater re- 
sponsibility ; the engineer re-educating him- 
self for defense activities; the designers of 
airplanes, motors, tanks, guns, and ships; 


the research workers in science and in- 
dustry ; the farm worker who must adjust 
himself to new economic conditions. 

“The wars now being waged are not 
merely against nations and races. “They 
have as their aim the destruction of ideas 
as well, even in those countries not en- 
gaged in military combat. The freedoms 
and principles which represent the highest 
achievements of civilized society are 
menaced, from abroad and at home. Li- 
braries are inevitably involved in this war 
of ideas. 

“Unusual opportunities exist to increase 
understanding of what democracy is, what 
its achievements and failures have been, 
and above all what its future can be if it 
again becomes, in the minds of all, not 
something achieved, but a way of making 
life what we wish it to be. 
knowledge of the 
with which it is 
essential to such understanding, reading 
should be encouraged and facilitated, not 
only on democracy, but on other ideologies. 
Propaganda against democracy should not 
be feared and avoided but confronted with 
evidence and informed interpretation. 


Because 
some governmental 


systems in conflict is 


“The war and its causes, our own coun- 
try’s relation to it, aid to Great Britain, 
hemispheric solidarity, problems of the 
Pacific, social reconstruction at home, the 
kind of peace we want, the kind of world 
organization—these and scores of other 
war-time subjects need public consideration 
and reasoned discussion in the light of facts 
available in books. It is the duty of the 
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Council Endorses Emergency 


Federal Aid 


CTION TOWARD emergency federal aid 

for libraries was endorsed by the 

Council at the midwinter conference in 
the following resolution: 

“That the Council of the A.L.A. 
authorize the Federal Relations Commit- 
tee: 

1. To recommend to the appropriate 
officials interpretations or rulings permit- 
ting emergency federal appropriations for 
education to be spent for library service; 

2. To seek in future federal emergency 
education bills or appropriations the in- 
clusion of specific provisions for library 
service ; 

3. To seek direct federal emergency 
appropriations for libraries through sepa- 
rate legislation, if opportunity offers.” 

Chairman Forrest B. Spaulding in pre- 
senting the resolution for the Federal 
Relations Committee explained the situa- 
tion and the reason for asking approval of 
different approaches toward emergency aid, 
as developed at a committee meeting, 
December 7-8. 

In these unsettled days, the Federal 
Relations Committee is trying to carry 
forward its objective of permanent federal 
aid for library development, and at the 
same time to be on the alert to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to secure such 
emergency funds as may enable libraries 
to meet the many new demands and op- 
portunities. 


In the last six months, interpretations 


or formal rulings by the Commissioner of 
Education have been sought and secured, 
making it possible for vocational schools, 
universities, and engineering schools 
which are participating in defense train- 
ing, to purchase essential books from 
emergency funds appropriated for such 
training. The committee now asks ap- 
proval of continued efforts to secure such 
interpretations, and more adequate ones, 
as opportunity arises, particularly an in- 
terpretation which will authorize purchase 
of books to enable public libraries to 
assist defense trainees and workers in de- 
fense industries. 

As future emergency appropriations are 
set up in regular or deficiency appropria- 
tion bills, it may be possible to include 
specific provision for library service (public 
as well as school and university) in train- 
ing for defense industries or in civic 
education and education for democracy. 

Failing this, it might seem feasible to 
introduce a separate bill calling for one 
emergency appropriation to enable public 
libraries and state library agencies to meet 
the needs of training for defense industries 
and of education for democracy. 

On behalf of the Mr. 


committee, 


Spaulding pledged continued support for 
permanent federal aid for libraries, and 
stated that it had prepared a rough draft 
of a separate bill as a possible alternative 
to the Harrison-Thomas bill for federal 
aid to education, including libraries. 








Libraries and Democracy 


By ALICE M. FARQUHAR 


Miss Farquhar, chairman of the Adult Education Board, spoke before 
the midwinter Council session of December 209. 


UCCESS in any democratic undertaking 
S must proceed from the individual. It 
is possible only where the process of per- 
fecting the individual is pursued.”? The 
Adult Education Board believes with 
Justice Brandeis that democracy is a per- 
sonal of life and that national 
democracy is the sum total of all our 
personal lives. 


way 


We recognize that in the emergency 
defense program there are three fronts— 
military, economic, and moral—but we 
feel that it is on the moral front that the 
library must play the biggest part. For 
adequate military or economic defense will 
be useless without a strong moral defense. 
Someone has said that armies fight as the 
people think. We must guide the people 
in their thinking. Harry Gideonse warns 
us that it is heresy to think that if we take 
care of the economic things of life, every- 
thing will take care of itself. 
De Tocqueville warned us one hundred 
years ago that we must be more concerned 
with the spiritual man in a democracy 
than in any other form of government. 
If each one of us is living the kind of 
personal life a democracy calls for, we 


else 


will automatically be prepared for any 
emergency. 
Now the kind of individual we need in 


1Louis D. Brandeis in Journal of 
tion 12:15, Jan. 1940. 


Adult Educa- 


a democracy is one who has faith in the 
ordinary man, who believes in liberty, 
equality, and justice to the extent of prac- 
ticing them. He is honest and kind on 
Monday as well as on Sunday; he is 
tolerant and sincere in his relations with 
other people; he is flexible in adjusting 
himself to changing times and in working 
with others; he is informed on national 
problems and ideals; he meets propaganda 
with information and understanding in- 
stead of fear and ignorance; and he has 
what Somerset Maugham called recently 
the “hum-drum compliment of everyday 
virtues.” He is one who understands and 
esteems our democratic heritage. 

We have no illusions as to the difficulty 
of the task of building up such a citizenry 
nor as to length of time that it will take. 
But neither have we any illusions about 
our great responsibility and opportunity, 
which we share with the church, the 
school, and the home. 

The job seems to me to be one of 
stressing values and duties. The first 
task will be to overcome indifference and 
stimulate interest in democracy. We must 
convert those people in the United States 
who now prefer some form of totalitarian- 
ism to democracy. We must rouse the 
great majority who have taken their de- 
mocracy for granted and forgotten that 


(Continued on page 24) 








Seeing the Library World 
as a Whole 


By ESSAE M. CULVER 


President of the American Library Association 


HERE is no success which does not en- 
gee a relationship between the indi- 
vidual and others.” Since this so evidently 
is true within the individual library, it is 
certainly true in the association of li- 
brarians known as the American Library 
Association. Then how can any librarian 
believe in the objectives for which the li- 
brary was created and not want to add his 
strength to that of others in order to at- 
tain the success of those objectives? 

Our Constitution and by-laws have just 
been revised, and the revisions committee 
has kept constantly in mind the librarian 
just entering the profession with a com- 
paratively small salary. The best part 
about it is that your professional contribu- 
tion need not be comparatively small, for 
you have the opportunity to make a con- 
tribution as great as or greater than those 
paying more dearly for membership. And 
in giving you are at the same time receiving 
an enlarged vision of the library world as 
a whole and its great importance in the 
educational, cultural, and recreational life 
of the institution or community it serves 
and in the nation. 


Every librarian has a most important 
mission, too, in national defense, in the de- 
velopment of an enlightened public opin- 
“You’re drafted,” whether serving in 
college, university, public school, special, or 


ion. 


public libraries, to acquire and disseminate 
knowledge, not only for training for the 
new industries, aeronautical training, or 
army activities, but even more important, 
for the development of an enlightened 
citizenship, which is the government's first 
line of defense. Without support of the 
people, our government cannot survive, 
and peace will vanish from our continent, 
as it has vanished from so many other 
countries in the world today. 

Books can be the most powerful weapons 
in defense of democracy if wisely chosen 
and widely circulated. One of the first 
acts of the dictators when they took over 
France was to destroy many books in the 
great libraries containing ideas contrary to 
present German ideals. But what is in 
the minds of men cannot be destroyed as 
can a book; therefore, books should be 
read, and it is to the library that many 
citizens are turning for information that 
determines, eventually, their convictions. 

Every librarian should feel an obligation 
to gain for himself and his profession the 
best possible equipment in knowledge of 
his tools and methods of their use to meet 
If, then, the 
psychologist is right, and ‘‘success entails 
a relationship between the individual and 
others,” the A.L.A. offers you the help of 
its 16,000 members. 


this opportunity successfully. 








Preparedness Needs and the Library 


By R. RUSSELL MUNN 


W: ARE ENGAGED in a great national 
effort to preserve what we call de- 


mocracy. Whether we approve of this 
effort or not, it exists, and we must face 
realities. ‘The great task before libraries 
is that of helping to preserve democracy 
at home while a war is being waged for 
and against it abroad. 
portant role. 


It is a vitally im- 


The whole future is uncertain, but there 
is one thing we can be sure of; the great 
national defense effort is costing vast sums 
of money. Consequently, we can expect 
every item of public expenditure to be 
under the closest scrutiny by the taxpayers 
and government officials. It is true that 
the main load will come on federal funds, 
but this cannot fail to have a direct impact 
on local budgets. Faced with a trend 
towards the elimination of all services not 
essential to defense, how will the library 
fare? 

On the supposition that it asks and 
receives an honest hearing, the library is 
likely to fare in direct ratio to its value to 
the community, with special emphasis on its 
practical value in the defense of democ- 
racy. go, the 
library must prove its indispensability. 

There are three major areas of activity 
in which the library can have a definite, 
practical role. It is urgent that the services 
in this connection be developed, at the 
expense of other worthy services, if nec- 


If non-essentials are to 


essary, to their greatest possible extent. 
The following is an attempt to outline in 


9 


brief form those services which seem most 
important to this writer. 


REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 


In this technological age, preparations 
for military tech- 


No longer is war merely the 


defense are largely 
nological. 
assembling and training of an army and 
equipping it with rifles and field artillery. 
The matter of supply today is an enormous 
task. Think of all that 
the manufacture of 50,000 or even 20,000 
airplanes as but a single example. Billions 
of appropriated for 
supplying defense needs and most of it 


is involved in 


dollars are being 
is being translated into contracts to be 
awarded private The 
reference departments, business branches, 
and technical divisions of public libraries 
can be of great assistance to business in 


to industry. 


their communities if they can anticipate the 
needs and show how the library can help. 
The business man needs official informa- 
tion about contracts which are open for 
bids; he needs to know how to qualify 
and whom to write. He needs to know 
the latest developments in Washington 
He 
needs an endless amount of directory 
data: who is who and where and who 
makes what. 


in the way of laws and regulations. 


Likewise he must have the 
latest technical on the manu- 
facture of an enormous variety of products. 


material 


The smaller library may be inclined to 
count itself out of this field. If it did it 
would be mistaken, because a considerable 
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of this kind of information is 
available at fairly small cost. 


amount 


INDUSTRIAL [RAINING 


An activity which all librarians must be 
aware of by this time is the effort of the 
federal government towards training men 
to fill jobs offered by a greatly increased 
industrial activity. Last summer Con- 
gress appropriated $15,000,000 to assist 
public schools in developing short training 
courses to prepare men for new jobs and 
to permit employed men to make them- 
selves more efficient. A new appropriation 
of over $60,000,000 has since been made 
to carry the program further, likewise 
being administered by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Under the new act (Public Law 812, 
76th Congress) several types 
are being offered. The most 
from the library 


of courses 
important, 
point of view, are 
the so-called “pre-employment 
courses and the “supplementary” courses. 
The “refresher” courses are available to 
men from the W.P.A., Employment 
Service, and other rolls, who have had 
previous work experience in industry. 
These courses are brief and _ intensive 
without provision of time for instruction 
in related theory. The “supplementary” 
courses are for those now employed and 
provide opportunity for them to get 
further knowledge of the jobs in which 
they are now engaged. 

Other courses are being offered through 
the public schools to unemployed rural and 
non-rural youth and those on N.Y.A. 
projects. Short engineering courses of 
college grade are available through those 
universities and engineering schools which 
operate under charters which exempt their 
property from taxation. 

Are books important to these programs? 


refresher” 


” 





The right ones, properly administered, 
most certainly are, and the facilities of 
public libraries in large industrial centers 
are already being taxed to the limit with- 
out any great effort toward promotion of 
their use. Since most of the “defense” 
courses are being given at night, school 
libraries are, in most cases, unable to serve 
them. Unless changes are made in this 
condition, public libraries are likely to be 
under still greater pressures of demand. 


Books IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


In industrial training, books have three 
main functions. (1) They must be used 
as tools, and training should include 
instruction in the use of handbooks and 
manuals. (2) Manuals and texts, includ- 
ing those on blueprint reading, shop 
mathematics, etc., are of great importance 
to those who are sufficiently ambitious to 
study in their spare time. (3) Perhaps 
most important of all, trainees should be 
encouraged to develop proper reading and 
study habits to make sure that they do not 
stop learning at the conclusion of the train- 
ing course. 

The administrators of the program all 
recognize the above-mentioned functions 
as important, but under the present urgent 
need to set up curricula and secure needed 
mechanical equipment they 
stressed the book needs. Permission is 
granted in the interpretations of the act 
for money to be expended on instructional 
material if “it can be shown that such 
material is necessary as a part of the 


have not 


instruction for a specific course,” and any 
such purchases “must be contingent on 
prior approval by the State Board for 
Vocational Education.” Schools in certain 
states have been granted permission to buy 
books under this interpretation, many have 


not. Unless some special arrangement can 
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be made, public libraries will not benefit. 
Concerning the courses of college grade 
the interpretation does permit purchase of 
books as part of the cost. 

As circumstances are at present, public 
libraries and many school libraries will 
have to meet the needs as best they can. 
Since future funds may be available under 
more liberal interpretations, it seems 
obvious that these libraries should strain 
their present resources to the utmost in 
order to demonstrate the importance of 
printed materials. And even though 
federal funds are not available, each 
librarian knows that it is his obligation to 
satisfy those needs most important to his 
community and his country. 

UNDERSTANDING CURRENT EVENTS 

Up to this point I have tried to show 
how libraries may be of practical value in 
assisting in the efforts toward industrial 
mobilization. ‘Their most important role 
may, however, be in the realm of ideas. 
Probably the greatest need of all is to un- 
derstand the meaning of present events. 
It is quite conceivable that we could 
become -so absorbed in developing an 
efficient defense machine that the very 
democracy which we were preparing to de- 
fend might disappear. If the citizens of 
this country are to make the sacrifices 
which they are already being called upon 
to make, it is of paramount importance 
that they know why they are making them. 
Where else but in the public library may 
they find all sides of all questions upon 
which they must make their own decisions? 
Surely there is no need to elaborate on this 
point except to stress the necessity of hav- 
ing adequate material, particularly on 
those points of view which are not daily 
expressed in the more obvious channels of 


public information. It may require cour- 


age and ingenuity to stand up to those who 
would like to regiment the American mind. 
If so, courage and ingenuity are what is 
needed. 

Our democracy is by no means perfect 
but, by and large, our Bill of Rights is 
still in operation, and we must see that it 
remains so in order that we may work for 
a better world, democratically, rather than 
hand the responsibility over to a dictator. 


MAINTAINING CITIZEN MORALE 


In addition to all this there is the 
highly important and practical function of 
helping maintain citizen morale in trying 
times. The British have recognized the 
part of the library in this direction. Of 
course, our position cannot be compared 
with that of Londoners under air raids, 
yet there is a definite relationship. 

Recognizing the need of a wider and 
deeper understanding of current events, 
the Cleveland Public Library set up a spe- 
cial service in the vestibule on the second 
floor of the main building. This took the 
form of temporary shelves and tables set 
off by many signs and slogans such as 
“Read to understand” and “A man’s judg- 
ment is no better than his information.” 
On the shelves are many copies of the most 
important and readable books, on the 
tables are pamphlets in quantity. Every- 
thing is available for circulation, the 
pamphlets, particularly, with a minimum 
of red tape. Illuminated signs have been 
placed at the main street entrance and an 
oscillating arrow points the way from 
inside the front door. In addition to 
material on current problems, books and 
pamphlets on vocational and industrial 
training are available, and signs calling 
attention to the library’s reference func- 
tion prominently displayed. Thus the 

(Continued on page 40) 








A Large Public Library Cooperates 
with the National Defense Program 


By 


MARGERY BEDINGER 


The author is chief of the Technical Department, Denver Public Library. 
Her specific description of the ways in which her department has co- 
operated with the national defense program will be suggestive’ 


to other technical librarians. 


ENVER BEGAN to feel the effect of the 

defense program even before World 
War Number Two started. As far back 
as the summer of 1938, we knew that 
something was in the wind, for an influx 
of men obviously used to handling their 
affairs in a big way descended upon the 
Technical Department of the Denver 
Public Library and suddenly assailed us 
with questions on all phases of the wide 
and vitally important topic of metals. 

In the summer of 1940, classes in train- 
ing for defense industries were started in 
Denver on a twenty-four hour schedule. 
Our books on the subjects taught: the 
machine trades, sheet metal work, weld- 
ing, and internal combustion § engines 
melted from the shelves like snowballs in 
the proverbial hot place. Aviation had 
been a major subject with us since the 
creation of Lowry Field in 1937. 

Our book stock in all these fields was 
in good shape, for our entire collection 
had been weeded to rid it of dangerously 
outdated and worthless material ; obsolete 
volumes of historic value had been retired 
to the historic collection; and outstanding 
modern books that we did not have had 


been secured. We soon saw that it was 


necessary, however, to add to our hold- 
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ings in these fields, and a fortunate gift of 
several hundred dollars enabled us to do 
this. 

In selecting books for purchase, we not 
only checked all available bibliographies, 
but wrote to machine tool manufacturers, 
asking for trade-catalog and other mate- 
rial. In every case we received courteous 
replies and gifts of extremely useful mat- 
ter, took the of 
bound books priced as high as $3. “These 
books and the trade catalogs were well 


which sometimes form 


illustrated with pictures and diagrams, oc- 
casionally blueprints of actual machines in 
use in the training classes. “They were 
written with the operator in mind, and no 
material more likely to appeal to men in 
We already had 
operators’ and shop manuals for the dif- 


ferent makes of automobile and airplane 


training can be found. 


engines. 

Our next step was to prepare a buying 
list of titles for the use of small libraries 
throughout Colorado. ‘This followed the 
subjects in the Mohrhardt list, but had 
only one or two titles under each heading. 
The titles were all recent, except in a few 
cases, such as blacksmithing, where there 
is nothing recent. All titles were also 


chosen for their usefulness to the operator. 
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After these two qualifications had been sat- 
isfied, the next criterion was cheapness. 
The price was held to two dollars where 
possible and many excellent free items 
were included. 

BuyInc List DistRiBUTED 

At the conference of the Colorado Li- 
brary Association in October, one of the 
men in charge of vocational training in 
Colorado explained the program. At this 
meeting, our buying list was distributed, 
and we had an exhibition of the books 
mentioned, particularly the free ones, dur- 
ing all sessions of the conference. So great 
was the demand for the lists that a new 
lot was multigraphed, of which the State 
Library took a number for distribution. 
It also called attention to the list in its 
Bulletin. Miss Harriet Howe gave out 
fifty copies of the list at her talk before 
the North Texas Library Association. 

Denver claimed our attention next. 
We felt we should impress on every 
trainee, in every class, that the library had 
printed matter that could help him to be- 
come more skilled. ‘The problem as we 
saw it had two parts. First we must con- 
vince the supervisors and teachers of the 
classes of our potential value to their work, 
for it is through them that we can best 
contact the men. Next we must get the 
men, themselves, to form the habit of using 
the library. 

There are three types of classes given in 
Denver at the present time: those spon- 
sored by the national defense program, 
and given in the public schools, particu- 
larly the Opportunity School ; those given 
by private firms to their own employees 
in their own shops; and a class under the 
auspices of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals given by and for 


members of their own organization. 





? 
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Our job of contacting the supervisors 
was made easier by the fact that the de- 
partment had an adviser in most of the 
A tele- 
to these men brought the 
teacher or supervisor in question to the 
library. Where we had no contact, we 
telephoned directly to the man we wanted 
to see. 


organizations sponsoring classes. 
phone call 


In some cases the men were so 
busy it took both patience and gentle pur- 
suasion of various sorts before they came. 
When they did, we briefly described our 
resources of books, pamphlets, trade cata- 
logs, periodicals, and documents, stressing 
the modernity of our material and laying 
particular emphasis on its usefulness to the 
practical workman. This display of our 
never failed to amaze them. 
Even those who were regular library users 
had not realized the full extent of what a 
modern library has to offer. 


resources 


To open the 
eyes of these men was, we felt, a very 
worthwhile proceeding. 

We next offered them certain definite 
services. These included books and maga- 
zines reserved on a special shelf for the 
use of their students; a visit by one of the 
department staff to their classes to give a 
ten-minute talk about the library and to 
stay and register the men and give out 
books after that same class meeting; and 
the making of special lists. 


BooKLIstTs 


After this we showed them the lists we 
had made and our “introductory slips,” 
and gave them as many as they wanted. 
These lists, we explained to them, had 
been carefully prepared with the trainee 
in mind. We visioned these trainees as 
men unused to books, strangers to the 
library and perhaps resentful of it because 
they felt their lack of familiarity with the 
tools of education. Both lists and intro- 


CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT, 
Industrial Training for 
National Defense 
HARRISON W. CRAVER, co- 
compiler of Engineering 
Defense Training 


COMPILERS 
OF TIMELY 
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PauL Howarp, Acronautic 
Training for National De- 
fense 
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ductory slips were designed to lure these 
people to the department. One list was 
made for every subject taught in the Voca- 
tional Training for Defense classes. At 
the top was a short statement to the effect 
that we had many recent books and maga- 
zines to help them in their work; that 
trained assistants were at the library to 
help them find the information they 
wanted; then the hours of opening were 
given. These facts were expressed in sim- 
ple words, in short sentences, in four sepa- 
rate paragraphs. Then followed a list of 
four to six books. More than this we felt 
would only bewilder and overwhelm them. 
We considered the call number, author, 
title, and date sufficient information to 
give about each book, for imprint and col- 
lation mean nothing to this type of reader, 
and only increase his feeling of ignorance 
in the presence of books, and hence his 
antagonism to reading. Below came a 
statement to the effect that these books 
were only a very few of those on the sub- 
ject in the library. Next, in a new para- 
graph, came a mention again of magazines, 
with one or two specific titles in the par- 
ticular field. All this was easily contained 
on one side of a letter-size sheet. 


INTRODUCTORY SLIPS 


Our “introductory slips’ were also de- 
signed with the difficulties of this type 
of man in mind. They consist of a simple 
form introducing “Mr. So-and-So,” and 
asking us to attend to his wants. The class 
instructor fills out the man’s name, the 
subject he is interested in, and any addi- 
tional information that he thinks neces- 
sary, then signs the slip. These are given 
to individual trainees who do not use the 
library, and they serve a twofold purpose. 
A man armed with such a slip feels, we 
hope, that he is singled out from the gen- 


eral public for special attention. This 
takes away his feeling of inferiority in the 
halls of learning and consequently his 
grudge. It also saves him from the har- 
rowing experience of having to stand on 
his two feet and explain in his own halting 
mother tongue what he wants. This or- 
deal is trying to many people. Armed 
with an introductory slip, he needs only 
wave the magic paper and we leap to serve 
him. The other use of the slip is that it 
identifies the man to us as a newcomer 
and we can treat him accordingly. Every- 
one seems to like the introductory slips. 

We still have some individual teachers 
of government-sponsored classes to contact 
directly. We feel the visit to the library 
and the first-hand seeing of our resources 
is informative, and we hope to get every 
teacher to come in, even if we have con- 
tacted the supervisors. The coordinator, 
however, has taken lists, one of which has 
been pasted in every class shop, and the 
men have been told about them. 

Naturally some men see the value of the 
services we offer more readily than others. 
The American Society for Metals has 
asked us to make a special list for them, 
and has also taken copies of our other lists 
that hit the particular interests of individ- 
ual students. A number of men bearing 
introductory slips have come to us from 
this class. 

We have worked along this line only 
since October 1, so we feel our coopera- 
tion with this program has just started. 
We did not have the book stock with 
which to branch out until that date; sum- 
mer vacations also interfered. 

In the field of aviation, the department 
has just acquired from England a valuable 
and extensive private library on all phases 
of the history of man’s conquest of the air. 


(Continued on page 40) 











Departments in the Library of 
Medium Size 


By LOUIS FELIX RANLETT 


Member, A.L.A. Committee on Library Administration 


OW FAR should the library of medium 
H size be departmentalized? ‘The 
frequency with which the question 
asked at A.L.A. Headquarters is some 
measure of the many reorganizations being 
considered or carried out in libraries of 
medium size. 


1S 


Most printed material on departmentali- 
zation omits the library of medium size 
and refers only to the large library. To 
make a start toward filling this lack the 
A.L.A. Committee on Library Admin- 
istration is sponsoring a series of four 
articles of which this is the introductory 
one. The remaining three, each by a 
different writer, will 
issues of the Bulletin. 

On learning of the need for this infor- 
mation the committee resisted, for the sake 


follow in future 


of example, the urge to send out a ques- 
tionnaire, the replies to which might serve 
as a basis for a report. Instead it decided 
to present some general counsel, followed 
by descriptions of three separate libraries 
of medium size now operating with de- 
partmental One of the 
three libraries is new; one has been lately 
reorganized under a new librarian; and 
one gradually became departmentalized as 
it grew. 


organization. 


No precise definition of what constitutes 

library of offered. 

Neither population nor book collection, 
po} 


a medium size _ is 
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neither circulation nor grading according 
to the criteria of the A.L.A.’s Classifica- 
tion and Pay Plans for Municipal Li- 
braries, will quite decide what constitutes 
medium size. Even in libraries with staffs 
of only three or four members there may 
be a division of work according to special 
As the library 


grows, this division, or specialization of 


abilities and aptitudes. 


work, develops along departmental lines. 

In a library where departmentalization 
has long been the rule, the idea that other 
libraries of equal size are getting along 
without such organization may be a sur- 
prise. In that library the need is not for 


information on departmentalization 
such, but for information about the extent 
The 
urgent, 
though, when a board of trustees wishes to 
survey its institution afresh, or a new li- 
brarian, replacing one who has been in 


office many years, wishes to reorganize. 


as 


and methods of departmentalization. 
need 


for information is most 


Where one administration has continued 
for many years the lack of departmentali- 
zation may not be felt either by librarian, 
staff, or public. the admin- 


istrator of long service lays down his job 


But when 


and a new administrator, no matter how 
experienced elsewhere, assumes it, the lack 
of departments, in an institution large 
enough to require them, will be keenly felt. 
It will be felt even more if the single 
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administrator becomes ill and is long away 
from his desk. 

No matter how able an administrator is 
to assume new responsibilities, a time 
comes, as the institution grows, when indi- 
vidual direction of details is no longer 
desirable; later, the time comes when it is 
no longer possible. Departmentalization 
should begin when the first stage is 
reached. It may proceed in any one of 
many ways. 


Most SIMPLE DIVvIsION 


The most simple division and first to 
come may be the separation of adult and 
juvenile work. Then may come an 
acquisitions department which may at first 
This would 
later, as the organization grew, break 
down into two or three departments. At 
the same time, or later, might come a 
reference department, a school or exten- 
sion department, a branch department, a 
periodicals department, and a shelf de- 
partment. These are departments by 
types of work, rather than by types of 
books handled. Departments of religion, 
technology, history, and the like, are for 
libraries larger than those we are con- 
sidering. Where there is a large building 
buildings, book 
wagons, the creation of a department of 
building or plant maintenance should be 
considered. Maintenance 


order, accession, and catalog. 


or several trucks, or 


work is im- 
portant and must not be forgotten in 
organization plans. 

In all this a department is something 
more than just one person with a special 
job. Catalog departments, more fre- 
quently than any other, are solo affairs. 
This is because it is possible rather than 
because it is desirable. A proper depart- 
ment consists of at least two people: a 


chief and an assistant. A department is 


more properly so designated if there are 
several or many subordinates rather than 
merely one. 

The individual situation will always 
determine how far departmentalization 
should go. An organization that, in the 
judgment of an unbiased expert, is ac- 
tually working well, ought not to be 
changed merely for theoretical considera- 
tions. One administrator, because of cer- 
tain personal qualifications, may do with 
fewer departments than another. A city 
made up of separate towns may require 
quite a different pattern of library man- 
agement than that required by a compact 
A big 
book collection, though it may chalk up 
no more circulation than a smaller one, 


city with a single shopping center. 


may need a different group of departments. 
The personalities, too, of the persons avail- 
able for department heads will influence 
the setup. 


First CONSIDERATION THE PuBLIC Goop 


The primary consideration when de- 
partmentalization is being considered is the 
public good. Closed departments involve 
no shunting about of the would-be user 
of the library. Open departments may 
involve much going hither and thither. 
If the gain of a new department does not 
more than compensate for the loss, the 
new department should not be undertaken. 

There are, too, possible internal evils 
from departments. Circulation rivalries 
The possibility of lending 
or transferring books from one department 
to another can be sacrificed. Merely to 
make a record for questions answered, a 


can grow up. 


department less fully equipped than 
another can try to usurp the other’s 
“customer.” Department budgets can 


make it hard for an administrator to meet 
emergencies ; they may even introduce the 
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peril of buying what is not vitally needed 
merely because money is at hand. A de- 
partment can be created to justify a pay 
increase for its new chief. ‘That these are 
all obviously unworthy makes them the 
easier to guard against, yet does not per- 
mit their being forgotten. 


These are all general observations. In 
the ensuing articles of this series will be 
given specific examples of the good that 
can come from departments and how 
successful departmental plans have grown 


up or been set up in libraries of medium 
size. 


Occupational Guidance Service 1n 


a Public Library 


By NANCY S. LOEHR 


A member of the St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library staff describes the library's 
Occupational Guidance Service for the Adult Education Board. 


IBRARIANS are known to be resource- 
ful, alert, and versatile, but there 
are some things that are impossible even 
to them. Lack of time, and—even 
more important—lack of training, prevent 
them from being good vocational coun- 
sellors. Yet, during the long years of the 
depression, requests for vocational material 
and advice were heavy in every large 
public library. 

The librarian could, and did, buy books 
on occupations, and collect pamphlets and 
catalogs of universities and trade schools. 
She could hand them over the desk with 
the knowledge that they were accurate, 
and, as far as they went, helpful. But 
what she could not do was to tell whether 
a young man or woman who came to the 
library with the firm intention of learning 
to be an automobile mechanic or a beauty 
operator had any chance of being good 
enough in his chosen vocation to interest 
an employer. And, if a shabby young man 
slouched up to the and 


counter said, 


“Gimme a coupla books on salesmanship,” 
she could not say to him in the hearing of 
the other people crowding around the desk, 
“Here are the books, but you'll never make 
a salesman unless you dress better and 
learn to stand straight and speak well and 
have some confidence in yourself.” 

It was to correct these conditions, to 
combine the resources of the library with 
the experience and specialized training of 
the vocational adviser, that the Occupa- 
tional Guidance Service was opened in the 
Saint Paul Public Library, in March, 
1939, purely as an experiment. It seemed 
a highly desirable service, but only time 
could tell whether it fitted logically into 
the library setup. 

The vision of 


the librarian, Perrie 


Jones, was carried out through the whole- 
hearted cooperation and support of the 
Axel F. 
Another important factor in 
the working out of the experiment was 
the position of the Bureau of Libraries, 


Commissioner of Education, 


Peterson. 
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which, with the Bureau of Schools, is part 
of the Department of Education. This 
made it possible to borrow for part time a 
vocational adviser from one of the city 
high schools without any tax on the library 
budget. 

The Occupational Guidance Service 
made available at the library a vocational 
counsellor who could confer with young 
men and women between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-seven who were out 
of school and out of work. After talking 
with the applicants in the privacy of her 
office, and giving them the standard voca- 
tional aptitude, mechanical and clerical 
ability, and social adjustment tests, the 
counsellor could outline, along broad lines, 
those occupations for which they had 
special aptitude. And then, with that 
information in hand, the counsellor intro- 
duced them to librarians, where a course 
of study based on the individual’s own 
capabilities could be worked out. It 
would take much of the guesswork out of 
the librarian’s book selection; it would be 
of greater benefit to the library patrons. 

Mary A. Sweeney was appointed to the 
position of Occupational Guidance Ad- 
viser in February, 1939. Miss Sweeney 
is a teacher in one of the city high schools, 
where she had done vocational advising. 
She had done graduate work in the field 
at the University of Minnesota, and as a 
long-time library user, she was familiar 


1 Applicants are given tests selected from the fol- 
lowing list: 

1. Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental Ability, 
High Form; 2. Pressey—Senior Classification; Pres- 
sey—Senior Verifying; 3. Minnesota Vocational Test 
for Clerical Workers; 4. Chapman-Cook Speed of 
Reading; 5. Bell Adjustment Inventory: health, home, 
social, and emotional. High school and adult form; 
6. Minnesota Spatial Relations Test; 7. Minnesota 
Mechanical Ability Tests; 8. Minnesota Manual Dex- 
terity Test; 9. Strong Vocational Interest Test 
(there is a charge for this test); 10. Cooperative 
Tests in General Science, Mathematics, and English; 
11. Johnson O’Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity 
Tests; 12. Iowa Mathematics Training; 13. Iowa 
Chemistry Training; 14. Iowa Chemistry Aptitude; 
and 15. Unit Scales of Attainment, Reading Com- 
prehension. 





with library services and departments. 
She spent a preliminary period learning 
more about the resources of the library; 
interviewing employers, social agencies, 
and university specialists; and examining 
trends in employment and community re- 
sources for training. In the meantime 
the library saw that the new service was 
given suitable publicity in newspapers and 
by the distribution of a small leaflet. 


Cost To Lisprary SMALL 


Two offices were fitted up for Miss 
Sweeney’s use on the third floor of the 
Central Library, one for interviews and 
one for tests. A desk, files, and telephone 
were paid for by the library, and some 
tests were purchased, though most of them 
have been donated. In all, the total in- 
itial cost to the library was less than one 
hundred dollars. A W.P.A. stenographer 
to time and correct the tests and to type 
and file correspondence completed the 
staff. 

Young people immediately began using 
the service. They come from all parts 
of the city, from all walks of life. Some 
are university graduates; a few were not 
able to finish high school. They have in 
common one desire—to be working. Some 
of them know what they want to do, and 
need the necessary training, either through 
books or through organized classwork. 
Some of them have no idea of what they 
can do—they just want to get a job. 
Most of them are restless. They have 
been branded failures in their own minds, 
and sometimes by their families. The 
building up of morale is often as im- 
portant as the actual information about 
jobs. 

In the first interview, Miss Sweeney 
finds out what the applicant thinks he 
would like to do, and what he expects 
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the Occupational Guidance Service to do 
for him. She gets information about 
school work and outside interests, and 
then assigns the necessary tests. After 
these have been corrected and the results 
studied, she is ready for the second inter- 
view, in which she points out types of oc- 
cupations for which the applicant has 
special aptitude. She also discusses with 
him personality difficulties that may have 
been responsible for his failure to attract 
an employer. If he needs to learn to dress 
neatly, to brush up on English or business 
etiquette, she can tell him that, too. Then 
she introduces him to a librarian, first 
giving the librarian all the information 
about the young person’s reading ability, 
vocational aptitude, and outside interests. 

The librarian is able, with the informa- 
tion at hand, to give more than just the 
routine vocational material. She knows 
exactly what his reading abilities are; and 
often they are not as great as one might 
expect from a casual first glance. And 
because he has been encouraged by the 
quiet conference in Miss Sweeney’s office, 
she can give him books on business eti- 
quette, personal appearance and hygiene, 
correct English and speech. She can pre- 
sent books that will help broaden his gen- 
eral background, and others on special 
interests that will make him a_ well- 
rounded and interesting individual. And 
she can suggest a reading course in voca- 
tions that will help him to supplement 
classroom training, or even substitute 
for it. 

ENTHUSIASTIC SUPPORT 

In the twenty months since its open- 
ing, the Occupational Guidance Service 
has been used by 480 young men and 
women, a really surprising number since 


Miss Sweeney is in the library only two 


afternoons a week. At first her clients 
were young people sent by parents and so- 
cial agencies. More and more they are 
coming because others who have used the 
service have told them about it—a sure 
sign of success. Employers are also en- 
thusiastic supporters. Although it is al- 
ways emphasized that the Occupational 
Guidance Service is not a _ job-finding 
agency, some employers have called up for 
suggestions and have been delighted with 
the people sent them. When, because of 
school budgets, it seemed necessary to close 
down during the summer, groups of serv- 
ice clubs supplied part of the funds to keep 
the offices open. 

Best of all, from the library standpoint, 
librarians are also enthusiastic about the 
service. ‘They realize that it helps them 
to give a type of aid impossible before. 
As every librarian knows, young people 
are apt to be inarticulate, and the barrier 
between one side of the library desk and 
the other is a hard one to break down. 
With the Occupational Guidance Ad- 
viser’s recommendations at hand there is 
not the necessity of pulling out a crystal 
ball, resorting to tea leaves, or just plain 
guessing, to find out just what the patron 
wants when he mumbles his request. The 
librarian is meeting him at the best pos- 
sible moment ; when he has been filled with 
new hope for his future, new purpose in 
his reading. 

The following cases, included in Miss 
Sweeney's annual report, give an idea of 
the type of service and of some of the re- 
sults. 


Case I. A 26-year-old man. High-school 
graduate. Employed at the moment, but 
insistent upon quitting job. Wanted to 
know what type of job to look for and in- 
formation concerning the work. ‘Tests show 
average mental ability, poor manual dex- 
terity, better than average clerical ability, 
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and interests, as scored by the Strong Test, 
of farmer, carpenter, printer, policeman, and 
office man. The difficulty appeared to be 
not one of a new job, but of clearing up 
dificulties at home and on the job. Read- 
ing material was given for this program by 
the Teachers’ Room, as was reading ma- 
terial on music by the Fine Art Department. 
Books on public speaking and personal prob- 
lems came from Readers’ Aid. He was 
urged to carry through a correspondence 
course he had already paid for and to get 
at the library supplementary material to aid 
him. This client was a good cooperator. 
He kept the job, joined the music group, 
and has appeared publicly. He has said 
that his personal problems are clearing up, 
and he is now happy on the job, and is better 
informed on the course for advancement. 
Case II. A 17-year-old girl. High-school 
graduate, commercial course. She was very 
desirous of going to college. Tests indi- 
cated that she over-achiever who 
might, by giving every minute of her time, 
get through the university. We suggested 
to her that she interview a business college 
and that she investigate the various fields 
open to women. 


Was an 


She chose a business school, 
did excellent work, seems very happy, and 
two weeks ago got her first job with an in- 
surance company. 

Case III. A 20-year-old boy. One year 
of college. This boy was and is a serious 
problem to himself. He seemed to lack 
initiative, ambition, and interest. He had 
better than average mental ability and had 
made an excellent high school record, but 
a very bad college one. Books of action 
and personal problems were supplied by the 
Readers’ Aid and the Skinner Room for 
Young People. The boy was sent by cour- 
tesy of a social agency to a psychiatrist who 
returned him here with direction to proceed 
as before. He is not his normal self, but 
he is struggling to keep a job which a boy 
he had met at the Occupational Guidance 
Service found for him. He is still reading 
and is following carefully the program set 
for him. 

Case IV. A _ 20-year-old 
school graduate. 


girl. High- 
This case has excellent 
mental ability as well as above-average cleri- 


cal ability. She had taken commercial work 





in high school. She 


on jobs. 


wanted information 
However, she badly needed ma- 
terial on dress, personality, and _ people. 
She worked with the librarian and im- 
proved herself greatly. She was interested 
in Camp Fire work and that interest was 
expanded, especially in the field of nature. 
The Children’s Room and Skinner Room 
gave help here also. She has been placed 
with a lawyer who has employed her for 
part-time work and is teaching her the 
stenographic law requirements. When she 
began she discovered that her knowledge of 
law terms was not adequate so she hurried 
to the library where the Social Science li- 
brarian came to her aid with books on law 
terms and law contracts. 

Case V. One year at a local college had 
been put in by this boy, now 21 years old. 
He owed part of the tuition for that year and 
could see no way of going on the next year. 
He wanted a job and all possible information 
about jobs. Tests indicated that he had a 
very superior mental ability—that, if pos- 
sible, he should continue his education. Be- 
cause of his inability to get along with 
people if irked by them, an employment 
agency he had formerly used was unwilling 
to aid him again. Books on personal prob- 
lems from the Readers’ Aid related to his 
deficiencies as indicated by the tests showed 
him ways of improvement. He returned to 
the employment bureau at his own sugges 
tion and tried to make 
failure. He succeeded. 
Guidance 


amends for his 
The Occupational 
contacted the college 
where plans were made to work off the 
old tuition debt, and to make better schol- 
arship and work 


Service 


arrangements for the 
following year. Recent reports on this case 
indicate that he is doing above average scho- 
lastically, taking part in outside activities, es- 
pecially dramatics, and is earning by work 
and scholarship his entire way (including 
food, shelter, and clothing) through school. 

Case VI. A _ 19-year-old High- 
school graduate. No job, no money, nothing 
to do. The boy was a very quiet, unassum- 
ing chap. 


boy. 


The tests, however, showed that 
he had superior mental ability, manual dex- 
terity, and ability. He likewise 
ranked considerably above average in chem- 


clerical 


istry aptitude and in mathematic achieve- 
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ment. College was impossible financially. 
This boy was shown his deficiencies as 
measured by the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
and immediately began work on them. He 
also began reading in the science (Industrial 
Arts and Skinner Room) and German fields. 
He read books on etiquette (Social Science 
and Skinner Room). Later when the Occu- 
pational Guidance Service was obtaining in- 
formation from a manufacturing plant in 
town in regard to their types of jobs, an 
employer in a laboratory within this plant 
who was greatly interested in the Occupa- 
tional Guidance Service called for a boy. 
This chap got the job and is doing splendidly. 
He is also becoming more social minded. 
He recently began using a new section of 


Mrs. Henry 


T Is with a very personal sense of loss 
I that many long-time members of the 
American Library Association will learn 
of the death of Mrs. Henry James Carr 
at Scranton, Pa., on December 7. Mrs. 
Carr was buried in Grand Rapids, Decem- 
ber 10, beside the grave of her husband. 

Mrs. Carr had been a member of the 
American Library Association since 1882 
and continued her interest in the Associa- 
tion after the death of her husband who 
had served the A.L.A. successively as 
treasurer, recorder, secretary and presi- 
dent. The Association’s Honor Roll of 


Conference Attendance from 1876 


through 1940 and the necrology of mem- 
bers published annually were prepared 





the library—the Reference Room. His op- 
portunities here are unlimited. Further edu- 
cation in the evening is being planned. 


The staff at the Saint Paul Public Li- 
brary is thoroughly convinced that the 
Occupational Guidance Service should be 
a permanent part of the library setup. 
We should like to go even farther and 
add a full-time staff member. But it 
cannot be emphasized too much that the 
person selected to give the service should 
be a trained vocational adviser; one who 
will bring new techniques and a fresh 
approach to an old library problem. 


James Carr 


with the help of records which Mrs. 
Carr compiled and maintained. It was 
this that made Mr. James I. Wyer a few 
years ago refer to Mrs. Carr as “the un- 
official statistician and antiquarian of the 
A.L.A.” 

From the 42 A.L.A. conferences which 
she attended Mrs. Carr had assembled an 
interesting collection of souvenirs and a 
store of recollections which she was often 
called upon to share with her fellow mem- 
bers. Librarians who had the pleasure of 
knowing Mrs. Carr will long remember 
her influence and her contributions toward 
good fellowship at A.L.A. meetings. 


Cora M. BEaAttTy 








News from Midwinter 


HE A.L.A. MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 
a Chicago December 27-30 was at- 
tended by about one thousand librarians 
and trustees of libraries. 


“LONG-TIME OBJECTIVES Not 
FoRGOTTEN” 


Although the predominating subject of 
the conference was the library and na- 
tional defense (see page 5), President 
Culver and Executive Secretary Milam 
stated in their report to the Council: 
“Every well established library service 
should be continued, not only because it 
will be useful later on, but because it can 
contribute measurably to the maintenance 
of morale. The long-time objectives of 
the Association are not forgotten. The 
regular activities are still going on.” 


LiprARY COOPERATION 


The Council adopted a resolution ap- 
proving the proposal for the establishment 
at the Library of Congress of a Division 
of Library Cooperation, as submitted by 
Robert Bingham Downs, New York Uni- 


versity Library. 


LATIN AMERICAN GUESTS 


Two visiting South American librarians 
were presented to the Council by Dr. 
Rodolfo O. Rivera, executive assistant to 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America: Sr. 
Ernesto Gietz, librarian of the National 
College and School of Exact Sciences, 
Buenos Aires, and secretary of the Argen- 
tine Library Association; and Dr. E. E. 
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Gaudi Ley, chief of the Printed Book 
Section, National Library, Rio de Janeiro, 
who has been commissioned by his govern- 
ment to study American library facilities. 
Both spoke briefly on cultural relations 
between the libraries of the two Americas. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


Following the reading of the report of 
the Nominating Committee by Eleanor 
M. Witmer, chairman, it was discovered 
that the name of Eleanor Hitt, California 
State Library, Sacramento, had _ been 
omitted from the report printed in the 
December Bulletin. Nominations were 
thrown open to the floor in accordance 
with the new by-laws. Two additional 
nominations for the Council were made. 
Since the new by-laws limit the nominees 
for any one office to two, a vote by the 
Council was necessary to select the ten 
nominees for five Council members. As a 
result of the balloting, the slate as sub- 
mitted by the Nominating Committee was 
approved. 


New Division CREATED 


The Council approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Divisional Re- 
lations that divisional status be granted 
to the Catalog Section as the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification. 


CooPERATIVE CATALOGING 


The Cooperative Cataloging Committee 
of which Lucile M. Morsch is chairman 
reported that the General Education 
Board has made available to the Library 
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of Congress, with the approval of the 
Executive Board of the A.L.A., the bal- 
ance of the appropriation for the Coopera- 
tive Cataloging Service, which will be 
continued by the Library of Congress. 
Inasmuch as the new Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification has created a 
Committee on Relations with the Library 
of Congress, the Cooperative Cataloging 
Committee was discharged by the Council 


at its own request. 


Cope ADOPTED 
The Council adopted a code dealing 
with the reproduction of printed and 
manuscript materials which will be printed 
in the February Bulletin. 


MILWAUKEE IN 1942 
The 1942 annual conference of the 
A.L.A. will be held in Milwaukee the 
fourth week in June if satisfactory ar- 


rangements can be made. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship sponsored a meeting in recognition of 
the Graduate Library School in connec- 
tion with the fiftieth anniversary of the 
University of Chicago on December 30 at 
the University. 


Libraries and Democracy 
(Continued from page 

it is something which must be rewon in 
every generation. We must show the 
people in this country who no _ longer 
believe in individual freedom that they 
are wrong.. We must show people what 
life will be like if they lose democracy. 

After people become interested, the next 
task is one of education as to the real 
meaning of democracy—showing that de- 


mocracy is not something remote, going 


on in Springfield or Washington, but 





something that has to do with our actions 
every day. This education may take the 
form of help in combatting propaganda 
against democracy. It may well include 
calling attention to the dangers which 
threaten democracy from without or 
within, as our new list tries to do.” It 
should certainly include education in social 
understanding and the fine art of living 
together. 

The French historian Guizot once asked 
james Russell Lowell how long American 
democracy would last, and Lowell replied, 
“As long as the ideas of the forefathers 
continue to dominate.’”” We must teach 
these basic ideas—justice, truth, worth of 
the individual, dignity of labor, civil 
liberty, cooperation. We cannot do this 
by lists alone. We have made some good 
ones and distributed them by the thou- 
sands, but comparatively few read the 
books recommended. Our job is only half 
done. A good list must be dramatized, as 
Bernays says, “massaged into the con- 
sciousness of the people.’ This will re- 
quire ingenuity, imagination, and an eye 
for the dramatic. It will mean constant 
repetition of the democracy theme in every 
form of publicity. 

This process of creating personal de- 
mocracy seems to me to be especially a 
job for the public library. Because of the 
immediacy of the crisis, it is a job of 
adult education. It is not a task that can 
be done by one individual or by one de- 
partment. It will require the united and 
best effort of all library departments and 
staff members. It is a challenge that will 
mean learning new techniques and using 
new materials. But it is a challenge that 
we must meet if our American way of life 


is to endure. 


“The Dangers to Democracy,” A.L.A. Booklist, 


Jan. 1, 194 also available for sale separately. Single 


opies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. 








Internship in the T.V.A. 


Elizabeth Baker, T.V.A. librarian at Wilson Dam, Alabama, writes the 
introduction to the report of Frances Parker Howard, who was 


the second T.V .A. library intern. 


-_ SECOND INTERNSHIP in library 
service under a cooperative plan in- 
volving the American Library Association 
Board of Education for Librarianship, the 
University of North Carolina School of 
Library Science, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, began on October 3, 1939, and 
extended through June, 1940. This in- 
ternship, like the first,' was located at 
Wilson Dam, Alabama, and was divided 
into five parts: an orientation period; 
three training periods, each providing for 
emphasis on different phases of the library 
program; and a final period of paid annual 
leave. 

Because of a slight delay in beginning 
this second internship, it was decided to 
omit the orientation period in Knoxville 
and the trip through the Valley which 
were included in the first internship plan. 
The intern, Frances Howard, a graduate 
of the of North Carolina 
School of Library Science, spent the first 
four days after her arrival at Wilson Dam 
Dur- 
ing this time she was given a general 
introduction to the Muscle Shoals area, 
to the physical plant at Wilson Dam, and 
to the Wilson Dam Library. She was 
introduced as widely as possible to other 
employees and to the various offices of the 
Authority in the area. 


University 


in a concentrated orientation period. 


The library ac- 
tivities of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and specifically those of the Muscle Shoals 
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area, were discussed with her 


length. 


at some 
The detailed plan for internship train- 
ing as used the previous year with the 
first intern had been revised by the li- 
brarian. Experience during the first in- 
ternship had demonstrated that the plan 
adequately covered the library program. 
This revision, therefore, comprised no ad- 
ditions to the work and training to be 
covered, but rather a restatement, in 
clearer terms, of the items included. On 
October 13, 1939 the Library Internship 
Committee? met at Wilson Dam, Ala- 
bama, for a conference with the intern 
and the librarian. At this time the train- 
ing plan was thoroughly reviewed and 
decisions made as to the length of each 
training period. The first internship pro- 
vided for three months in each training 
period ; the second internship provided for 
two and one-half months in the first two 
training periods, and three months in the 
third period. Approximately the same 
work was covered in seven and one-half 
months of the second internship as was 
included in nine months of the first in- 
ternship, but it was more difficult for both 
the intern and her supervisor, and the 
longer period is to be preferred. 
According to plan, each library intern 
wrote three reports. At the end of the 


2? Library Internship Committee for 1939-40: Mary 
U. Rothrock, Supervisor of Library and Visual Edu- 
cation, Tennessee Valley Authority; Helen Harris, 
representative of the A.L.A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship; Susan G. Akers, Assistant Director of 
the University of North Carolina School of Library 
Science. 








first training period each made a report 
on induction into service. Their second 
reports were factual studies of practical 
value to the library program. The first 
intern made a study of the relation of the 
library service to the job-training and 
recreation programs of the Authority. 
The second intern made a study of li- 
brary agencies in the Muscle Shoals area, 
which included a report on library re- 
sources in the schools. As a final report, 
each intern made a subjective evaluation 
of the library internship as a whole. 

Miss Howard’s final report explains 
in what ways she felt the internship pre- 
pared her for fuller professional work. 
At the end of her internship she was 
employed in a regional library program in 
the Watts Bar, Tennessee, area in which 
the Authority is a cooperating agency. 
The internship had equipped her with 
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practical experience and with understand- 
ing of the many phases of a library pro- 
gram, and she was able to assume the 
responsibilities of a position in another 
area with a minimum of adjustment. It 
would be extremely interesting if a study 
could be made by her, and by the super- 
visor in her new position, to discover in 
what ways and to what degree the in- 
ternship experience was helpful. This 
might give further indications as to the 
inclusiveness and emphases to be desired 
in an intern training plan. 

Readers of the report which follows 
should bear in mind that it was written 
as a training activity, addressed to the 
Internship Committee; hence its style is 
more personal and informal than would 
have been the case had it been intended 
for publication. 


ELIZABETH BAKER 


The Intern’ s ‘Ke port 


In many professions today, there is a 
lack of correlation between training and 
experience which makes it difficult for 
students to adjust themselves in their first 
positions. Several types of professional 
schools have evolved an intermediate train- 
ing period which prepares one for effective 
service to the public from the beginning 
of actual employment. A test of prac- 
tical abilities and a development of effi- 
cient technique, as well as an integration 
of theory and practice, are accomplished 
during this interval. This idea is the 
basis of the first internship in library 
service which was sponsored by the Train- 
ing Division of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in cooperation with the American 
Library Association Board of Education 
for Librarianship and the library school 


recommending the intern. The program 
Was instituted at Wilson Dam, Alabama, 
in August, 1938 and completed in May, 
1939. 

Because the first internship was success- 
ful, and to prove further its effectiveness 
as a training program, provisions were 
made for a second internship at the same 
location. The progress of activities during 
my internship, the second, was greatly in- 
fluenced by the experiences of the previous 
year. The outline of activities made by 
the supervisor and the first intern was 
both a study of the philosophy of an in- 
ternship and a guide to the duties of any 
intern at the Wilson Dam Library for the 
entire training period. It was exacting 
and inclusive, yet flexible to the special 
interests of the intern and to circumstances. 
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The shorter duration of the second 
internship necessitated changes in orienta- 
tion and prevented scheduled visits to 
other T.V.A. libraries. Circumstances 
also caused some rearrangement of the in- 
ternship plan. There was allowance for a 
different emphasis of work in any of the 
training periods. If there were other 
changes or even omissions in the fulfillment 
of the internship plan due to a lack of ade- 
quate time, they were always compensated 
in some degree through reading and con- 
ference, so there were no tremendous 


handicaps in any phase of the year’s work. 


LocICcCAL TRAINING PROCEDURE 


A review of my work indicates that 
there has been a logical procedure in train- 
ing, from a thorough study of the organi- 
zation of the library, its program, and its 
relation to other divisions of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, to an understanding of 
and experience in many phases of library 
work and in allied fields. I have been 
able to obtain practical experience in read- 
ers’ assistance work in a wide variety of 
subject fields. A varied experience that 
few library programs offer has been re- 
ceived in dealing with the demands of in- 
service training classes, of technical ex- 
perts, of recreational and reference needs 
of a large public without other library 
facilities, as well as in the servicing of 
small deposits. Through the use of a 
series of human relations films I have 
learned, somewhat, the problems of visual 
education programs for adults and for 
children, also the difficulties of leading a 
discussion group. This experience has 
been in addition to practice in routine 
clerical and technical duties within the 
library. For short intervals during the 
absence of the librarian, I have also had 
the advantage of supervising library ac- 





aad 
tivities. ‘lhis very practical portion of 
my internship experience has contributed 
most to an_ effective 
thought and work. 
Numerous other items, less related to 
work with the public, combined to form 
the well-integrated program. Emphasis 
was placed on professional rather than 
clerical duties. At the same time, it was 
important to learn general techniques 
within the library through practice, ob- 
servation, and suggestion from the super- 
visor. 


coordination of 


In writing internship reports, I was 
provided much needed practice in assem- 
bling and organizing material and in self- 
expression. The first report required a 
review of all activities of the first three 
months and a critical evaluation of that 
training period. Research for the second 
report provided an opportunity to study 
and understand community educational 
problems that influenced the program of 
the Wilson Dam Library. The first re- 
port a subject analysis, the latter an ob- 
jective study, each has provided work 
which will help me in analysis of similar 
problems with which I may be confronted 
in future positions. 


TIME FOR READING AND STUDY 


An interesting and important feature 
of the internship plan was the amount of 
time allowed during work hours for read- 
ing and study. In addition, a great deal 
of personal time was spent in study. The 
bibliography prepared by the first intern 
served as a guide. Some repetitive and 
less important and out-of-date material 
was eliminated. With the assistance of 
the internship committee and the super- 
visor, new books and articles that were 
read and considered of sufficient impor- 


tance were added to the list. In this man- 
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ner the bibliography was brought up to 
date. ‘The experience provided by such 
a reading program was beyond the possible 
scope of any library program alone. It 
has an that cannot be 
estimated on the basis of one year of pro- 


ultimate value 


fessional work. 


T.V.A. ProGRAM STUDIED 


Topics for reading included many ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, and books concerning 
the program of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. ‘This very special material was 
supplemented by important publications 
concerning the history, politics, and eco- 
nomics of the South and of the Tennessee 
Valley area, in order to provide a better 
understanding of the importance of the 
‘T.V.A. program in its region of influence. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority was ori- 
ginally formed on the basis of a thorough 
knowledge of the political history of the 
South, the natural resources to be found 
in the Tennessee Valley, the social and 
economic needs of the population, and a 
knowledge of agricultural conditions. 
These conditions were studied not only 
for the effect that the T.V.A. program 
would have on the people, but for the 
effect of conditions on such a widespread 
activity. My reading program provided 


It has- 


tened and clarified my comprehension of 


this background of information. 


a great regional planning program. 


In addition to the above there 


much 


was 


immediately applicable material 


found in the bibliography. ‘The plans for 
recreation, job-training, rural electrifica- 
tion, flood control, malaria control, pre- 
vention of soil erosion, reservoir clearance, 
library service, distribution and sale of 
power, dam construction, personnel admin- 
istration, and other related ideas were pre- 


sented as parts of a region-wide program. 


My next object was to view these many 
activities, first as individual ideas, then in 
relation to library service and the Wilson 
Dam Library program. Through read- 
ing and actual experience in the library, 
I could see the correlation between job- 
training and the T.V.A. library program, 
or between recreation and the T.V.A. li- 
brary program, and all activities con- 
tributed to the development of the re- 
gional program. 

Reading in the subjects of adult educa- 
tion, and 


tion, and audio-visual education not only 


public administration educa- 
increased my knowledge in those fields, 
but it indicated the place that such fields 
of interest could have in a regional pro- 
gram, it provided material in fields in 
which the internship plan would allow 
only limited activities, and it contributed 
greatly to the understanding of problems 
that I must confront for the first time as 
camp librarian at Watts Bar Dam. 

LITERATURE 


LIBRARY REPRESENTED 


The bibliography was not limited to 
materials that related directly to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The small 
amount of available literature on intern- 
ships was included. ‘There is a need for 
more significant studies in this field. Pro- 
fessional library literature was represented 
by a number of important books that | 
was not expected to have read in library 
school. In addition to this I became more 
interested in library activities throughout 
the country and in professional organiza- 
tions through reading current professional 
magazines and other publications. The 
whole reading program was as carefully 
planned and carried out as the more prac- 
tical portion of the internship, and it con- 
tributed much to the successful completion 


of my duties as an intern. 
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‘The competent supervision of an experi- 
enced librarian has doubled the value of 
this internship. Conferences with the su- 
pervisor were used to discuss the function 
of the internship, the problems of the li- 
brary, material covered in the reading 
program, and my own problems as an 
intern. ‘Thus a constant check on the ac- 
complishment of the plan was provided. 
This interchange of ideas was extremely 
stimulating. It encouraged initiative, and 
from the early period of training I felt 
free to offer suggestions or to ask for sug- 
gestions. “he demands of the library pro- 
gram made it almost impossible for the 
supervisor to give as much time to both 
the library program and the internship 
as each required, but it was felt that the 
time she lost from regular duties in the 
library was compensated when the intern 
could relieve her of some _ professional 
duties. The supervisor was especially 
careful to see that the work of the intern 
was never allowed to become routine in 
order to lighten the work of the regular 
library staff. 


ADVANTAGES OF AN INTERNSHIP 


At the completion of an internship the 
cooperating agencies may term it more or 
less successful according to the benefits 
each has received. In this case, I can 
enumerate advantages, in addition to those 
already discussed, which many positions 
for recent library school graduates can- 
not readily offer. I have been removed 
from the hazy, theoretical point of view 
of the classroom and given experience to 
which this theory can attach itself. This 
opportunity for broad study of many prin- 
ciples of work contributes to an under- 
standing of all the actual phases of library 
service. ‘Through contact with library 


patrons, with adult-education groups and 





with book-review groups, I have ac- 
quired a greater ease in meeting the public. 
1 am now more confident in expressing 
opinions and can more efficiently serve 
the public. Supervision during my first 
year of employment has been unusually 
The 
internship has been an additional year of 


planned study and a practical preparation 


careful, and of an excellent quality. 


for employment. ‘The internship commit- 
tee and the supervisor have directed me to 
the most profitable work and have offered 
vital support and constructive criticism. 
I have been provided the best possible 
approach to library service, through ob- 
servation and work in the status of a pro- 
fessional librarian with an adequate salary. 
Both the agency that supports an in- 
ternship and the library profession can 
receive benefits from an internship pro- 
gram. ‘The effects and results of such 
will influence the 
whole professional life of the intern. If 
the agency involved is able to employ the 
intern on a permanent basis, it has an 
employee whose background of knowledge 
particularly prepares him for efficient serv- 
ice from the beginning of employment. 


a training program 


During the training period, the intern 
supervisor shares certain advantages with 
the library as a whole. ‘There is a rare 
opportunity for a study of the library pro- 
gram and of the intern’s needs as well as 
of the needs of the library. In order to 
plan a program that is inclusive yet se- 
lective, the supervisor must visualize the 
whole library program, outline it logically 
in terms of the internship, and finally see 
that the material is 
intern. 


assimilated by the 
She must also evaluate the in- 
tern’s work and opinions with intelligence. 
No less important is the addition to the 
staff of a trained professional assistant, 
who can contribute the fresh outlook of 
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a person in a new and untried situation. 

Effective internships can also mean 
much to the library schools which the 
interns represent. With the library school 
cooperating in an internship program, 
watching the progress of the intern, and 
offering support and ideas, the gap be- 
tween library-school training and profes- 
sional experience can be bridged. The 
library. school will be able to maintain 
closer personal contact with other mem- 
bers of the profession and learn what is 
demanded of trained but inexperienced 
employees. Educational processes are 
necessarily theoretical, but in a year of 
broad view of the library field, recent 
graduates can evaluate training received in 
library school, and cooperate with the 
school in revising the curriculum in ac- 
cordance with the greatest needs. One or 
two scattered internships will not accom- 
plish this. There must be different per- 
sonalities in many types of libraries 
contributing varied ideas and showing dif- 
ferent needs which can be discussed, criti- 
cized, integrated, and used to improve the 
content of academic courses. 


I am completing my internship with a 
genuine appreciation of, and belief in, the 
benefits of such training. I have engaged 
in the work and study throughout the year 
with an interest and enthusiasm which has 
been continually maintained and strength- 
ened by the guidance and encouragement 
of the supervisor and the internship com- 
mittee. My progress has been such that 
an assimilation of ideas has been possible, 
and a maximum of experience has been 
gained in a minimum of time. My ex- 
periences have combined to prepare me 
adequately to face the problems of any 
future position. The experimental intern- 
ships at Wilson Dam seem to have proved 
the effectiveness of the intern program for 
the transition period from theoretical 
training to practical experience. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, with 
the cooperation of the Lawson McGhee 
Library, has now found it possible to place 
me within the organization in which I 
have been trained. ‘This provides the next 
logical step of the internship plan and com- 
pletes a fully rounded program. 

FRANCES PARKER HOWARD 
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The Trustee and Public Relations 


By ORA L. WILDERMUTH 


Judge Wildermuth is chairman of the Board of Trustees, Gary, Indiana, 
Public Library, and a member of the Executive Committee of the 


A.L.A. Trustees Section. 


OUR PUBLIC LIBRARY should be the 
Y storehouse, vast or small as your 
purse permits, wherein is housed the ma- 
terials that should make your community 
a better place for you to live and in which 
to rear your children. In it should be 
found the materials to guide your public 
officers in the performance of their official 
duties, to aid your industrial leaders in 
planning the production of their plants, 
in the marketing of their products, and in 
directing their relations with their em- 
ployees, to help the merchants in their 
daily problems, to encourage the teacher, 
the student, and the research worker in 
the pursuit of his studies, to assist the 
workers in performing better the task 
which is theirs, and to provide books and 
papers for the pleasure and entertainment 
of all of us. It should stand as an arsenal 
filled with weapons with which the com- 
munity may guard itself against mistakes 
in government, industry, commerce, edu- 
cation, labor, and social intercourse. Its 
books are its guns; its staff is the militia 
trained in the use of these weapons. 

But all this arsenal and its soldiery are 
as useless as rusty guns and sleeping 
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sentries if the people of the community 
are not made aware of the collection, its 
value, its use, and its availability. Of 
course we expect the librarian and his staff 
to publicize the library. That’s their job. 
That’s what they are paid for. I am 
going to tell you what the trustees can 
do about it. Frankly, the trustees will 
probably never do much, but there is 
much they can do and much they should 
do if they are to continue to clutter up 
the library with their membership on the 
board. In some respects you are in a 
better position to promote the use of your 
library than the paid members of the staff. 
When they speak of the library they are 
talking shop and their talk must of neces- 
sity lose weight. Trustees usually are not 
paid. What we say is not the talk of 
one seeking to promote his own ends but 
the advice of one seeking only to perform 
a public duty. 

Every day we meet in our offices, our 
shops, our stores, our factories, our homes, 
our clubs, at luncheons, dinners, on the 
street, and in countless other ways, a 
multitude of persons of whose problems 


and interests we learn. How easy it is 
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to drop a suggestion that there is helpful 
material in the public library. If we 
would but find out each person’s problem 
and merely suggest a way to find the an- 
swer in the library, the demands on our 
libraries would soon exceed our resources. 

It would astonish every one of us if we 
but really knew how little our library is 
really known in our community—how 
many people have never been in it—how 
many of our citizens look upon the library 





as merely another public building—per- 
haps an architectural monument to be 
shown proudly to visitors—but a public 
building to be heated and lighted and 
manned at public expense—another tax- 
payers’ burden. They know not of the 


treasures that lie within. 


Publicity is 
necessary. A library trustee has not com- 
pleted his duty when he has built a build- 
ing and filled it with books. He has but 
wasted the public money if he does not 
follow through and see that the public 
As I said 
before, the trustees can do much to publi- 
cize the library. 


uses its facilities thoroughly. 


LiprArRies HAve MucH To GIVE 


I am not a sales agent and I am wholly 
unschooled in the art of salesmanship. By 
nature I possess none of the traits of an 
advertising agent and by profession I am 
engaged in a field where solicitation is 
taboo by ethics. I am the least fitted to 
discuss ways and means of publicity for 
any purpose; yet I can see so many ways 
by which a trustee can sell his library to 
You, better 
equipped by nature, by training, and by 
profession, should find easily a multitude 
of publicity ideas. 


the public. who are far 


We have nothing to 
sell for money but we have much to give 


for nothing. And it is sometimes much 


harder to give a thing away than it is 
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to sell it. At least a different technique 


is necessary. But we can establish the 
proper relationship between the library 
and the public by everlastingly telling the 
public what the library has and what it 
can do. Unfitted as I am, I cannot make 


a catalogue of publicity ideas. 
ADVERTISE USEFULNESS 

Perhaps the field in which the trustee 
can best create a proper public relation- 
ship is in the financial affairs of the library. 
This field of library finances naturally 
divides itself into two parts, first getting 
the money, and next getting rid of it. We 
are apt to think that the only real problem 
is to get the money; to spend it is simple. 
But the spending of our money is really 
more important, or at least seeing that 
the public is properly advised about the 
expenditures. If your library board does 
not levy the tax for library support, as 
we do in Indiana, then by all means see 
to it that the members of the body that 
does levy your tax or make your appropria- 
tions are made acquainted with the use- 
fulness of the library. “Talk with them, 
talk library to them, get them into your 
library, find out what they are interested 
in, and see that your library gives them 
bountifully of its service. If they are 
really interested in tax problems, see that 
they are supplied with material on taxa- 
tion. If the body be a city council, see 
to it that each member is supplied with 
library materials on the subjects coming 
before the city council, whether it be 
garbage disposal or public lecture courses, 
police training or bus transportation. 
Make every member of that council so 
thoroughly conscious of the library’s value 
that he will fight for its support. It is 
dificult to coax money out of a public 
official for a library that he knows not 
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of, but easy if that official’s task has been 
lessened by the aid he gets from the li- 
brary. Of course, this all presupposes 
that your library has the necessary ma- 
terial and that your librarian knows how 
to use it. If you do not have such ma- 
terial or such a librarian, then you had 
better get them or quit. Your librarian 
can’t make all these contacts. He hasn’t 
You 


are neighbors and business associates of 


and can’t get the entree you have. 


You can meet them on their 
own ground and speak their own lan- 
guage. Youcan promote the librarian and 
the library in a way that the librarian can’t 
touch. 


these men. 


But don’t forget the tax protestants. 
Don’t fight them, help them, join them, 
not in uninformed protest but in intelli- 
gent consideration of each levy. If you 
do not have it, then get material to aid 
in budget making and budget criticism 
for municipal, township, and county gov- 
ernment. Seek out the leaders of tax 
protests and help them to become informed 
leaders. Help them to study and scrutin- 
ize budget items and to formulate in- 


telligent criticism. Invite such informed 


=) 
ww 


leaders to study your own budget items. 
It is not too much to hope that they may 
You 
need not fear their attack if it is in- 
formed. ‘This will have re- 


cruited captains who will lead your forces 


be able to make helpful suggestions. 


done, you 
to certain victory, not, perhaps, to an 
increased budget, but to a fair budget in 
comparison to other governmental expendi- 
tures. 

If all these things and a thousand others 
that time does not permit me to enumer- 
ate, even if my ingenuity permitted, are 
done, you need not worry much about your 
budget. If your library is the right kind 
of a library and your librarian the right 
kind of a librarian and the public, es- 
pecially that part of the public that con- 
trols the public money, is made library 
conscious, is made acquainted with what 
your library has and what it can do, then 
your library will take its place among 
those essential social instruments for 
which your public will all fight, and the 
library trustee will become, not just a 
forgotten man, but a public-spirited citi- 
zen commanding and receiving the respect 
of the public. 











A Files’-Eye View of A.L.A. 


Correspondence 


By BLANCHE DICKERSON 


Changing trends in A.L.A. correspondence during the past ten years is 
shown in this brief survey made by the head of the Headquarters 
filing division, which handles about 240,000 
pieces of mail each year. 


ove FINANCIAL crash of 1929 perhaps 
was first reflected in American Li- 
brary Association correspondence by the 
stack of yellow carbons of appeal letters 
for the Paris Library School. Yellow 
carbons which were never fastened to crisp 
replies enclosing the necessary checks for 
the support of the school. The years be- 
fore had watched the school grow. Let- 
ters had poured in, in appreciation of all 
it offered to those far away from Ameri- 
ca’s library methods. Then, the cause was 
lost in the tumble of the markets. 

The correspondence of American library 
schools continued to grow, however. The 
Temporary Training Board records were 
closed. In storage also was the Curricu- 
lum Study material. Now, questionnaires 
were building up a record of all types of 
training. Increased interest in the profes- 
sion was indicated by the inquiries from 
those wishing to study and by schools plan- 
ning courses. 

Apparent in the geographic setup of the 
Library Extension Department material 
was their exploration of library service in 
the United States and much of Canada. 

Membership correspondence was ex- 
panding but rather limited to the busi- 
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ness of collection and crediting of dues. 
The pressure of membership activity had 
been indicated in the subject of Special 
Membership. That material had increased 
tremendously, looming beside the regular 
membership folders in the usual “money 
talks” fashion. For honesty’s sake it must 
be admitted that the regular membership 
correspondence, like the sands of the sea, 
was washed back in the ebb of the annual 
transfer to storage, while the Special 
Membership has been from the beginning 
held in a current file. 

Publicity material had been of slight 
color. There was the usual round of let- 
ters about getting the Bulletin set up each 
month. Little beside that was noticeable 
Fat bundles of clip- 
pings came our way and oversized pam- 
phlets caused us to tear our hair—perhaps 
because we could not tear out the side of 
the cabinet to make room for the clumsy 
material. 


from our viewpoint. 


that was inactive 
record by the time it reached us for a tem- 
porary storage. 


However, 


Booklist correspondence also had been 
almost negligible. Our first recollection 
of it was three drawers of dusty, brittle 
letters arranged geographically. Beside 
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the usual publishers’ correspondence there 
were scores of letters asking for lists and 
advice. The A.L.A. librarian gradually 
took over some of the what-to-read in- 
quiries. Her correspondence, however, 
was chiefly on matters of equipment, pro- 
cedures, varied reference questions, and 
memorandums of research done for the 
Executive Secretary, the former Assistant 
Secretary, and heads of departments. 
Adult Education material was classified 
and cared for by that department with the 
exception of “Reading with a Purpose” 
correspondence and the beginning of the 
“Subscription Books” project. These, 
being so closely connected with the edi- 
torial and publishing offices, were con- 


stantly coming to us. Now the “Reading 
with a Purpose” is seen in the storage rec- 
ord while the other is much alive and still 
growing. 

Editorial material came to us chiefly for 
storage, gradually developing into an ac- 
tive setup for each coming publication. 

Publishing and sales correspondence 
from the beginning has been closely tied 
in with that from the accounting office. 
This comprises the bulk of the general or 
miscellaneous correspondence of the entire 
office. Beside routine sales and accounting 
matters there were such subjects as organi- 
zation of exhibit material for library meet- 
ings; sales promotion; solicitation for and 
layouts of advertising in the Booklist. 


THE A.L.A. Fitinc Division at Work 


* 
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The disbursing officer had had fairly 
voluminous correspondence with the chair- 
man of the Committee on the A.L.A. 
Headquarters Building regarding loca- 
tions, costs, etc. Also in his material were 
matters pertaining to endowment funds; 
insurance ; retirement plan reconnoitering ; 
and office supplies. Personnel appeared 
slightly, inasmuch as that was chiefly han- 
dled through interviews. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AFFAIRS 


From the Executive Secretary’s office 
came the material on the administration 
of the affairs of the A.L.A. There were 
letters for the attention of the Executive 
Board; committee formations; new sec- 
tions; annual conference and midwinter 
meetings; chief librarians’ correspondence 
regarding their own and A.L.A. problems; 
and library matters outside the United 
States. For a time there was a fund for 
sending material to progressive or needy 
libraries in far places. Always there was 
much correspondence about the establish- 
ment of libraries in this country; people 
asking for advice as to administrative pro- 
cedures; those begging for aid (financial 
and otherwise, including the self-interested 
ones). Keeping foundations aware of 
these library needs throughout the coun- 
try was a conspicuous and ever-increasing 
part of the records. 

Then came a time when everything 
went up-side-down or “hay-wire,” if you 
prefer. A.L.A. correspondence mirrored 
the crazy scene. A.L.A. departments were 
buckled under five heads which in itself 
concentrated the subject matter of the rec- 
ords. Library schools which had been en- 
thusiastically encouraged and _painstak- 
ingly studied by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship almost disappeared from 
the picture, so many having closed or cur- 


tailed enrollment. At the same time in 
the clamor for jobs it seemed that all who 
“liked books” became aspirants for library 
work, 

The rather neatly balanced “Person” 
and “Position” correspondence of the Per- 
sonnel Division began to rage like a forest 
fire on the “Person” side leaving the “ Posi- 
tion” part barely discernible. All kinds 
of unemployment data began to appear and 
spread in the Personnel and Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship correspondence. 

Cropping up in the Public Library Divi- 
sion material there came matters of 
restricted (or quite lacking) budgets; 
amazing increases in circulation; depleted 
staffs; mever-before-heard-of aids desig- 
nated usually by varying combinations of 
three letters—which took their places in 
the records as words though they were 
quite unpronounceable. 


STATISTICS MOUNTED” 


Statistics mounted 





everyone was ask- 
ing “what to do.” Foresighted ones were 
beginning to set down what was being 
done and naturally wrote to Headquarters 
to find out what the others had asked 
about. 

All adults began to read—either in their 
own leisure or for the leisure of others. 
Lists for them were being compiled. The 
Booklist was searched as never before be- 
cause books were scarce and only the ones 
most highly recommended would be pur- 
chased. 

The Membership Department, which 
now included Special Membership and 
Public Relations, including the Bulletin, 
was hard pressed bolstering the morale of 
its distressed constituency even as it 
suffered the burden of diminishing funds 
and staff. Special memberships remained 





more frequently unrenewed as stocks and 
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bonds became worthless. Regular mem- 
bership correspondence was weighted with 
pleas to be carried until salaries or jobs 
should be restored. 


“OrpDERS DWINDLED” 


dwindled. Cancellations in- 
Staples bent to the limit with 
unanswered Accounting Department cor- 
respondence crowding the follow-up index. 
Publications production 


Orders 


creased. 


inevitably de- 
creased. 

Meanwhile the material from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s office, bound as always 
to every phase of library activity, advanced 
further into the fields of civic, national, 
and other professional groups coordinat- 
ing the aims of libraries. 

Imperceptibly, to us immersed in 
crowded routines, the zero hour passed. 
So, in A.L.A. correspondence the new 
world unfolded. 

A statistical assistant had been added to 
the staff. No longer voluminous sheets of 
figures and endless letters and question- 
naires came to us from the Department 
of Education Personnel. 


and Library 


courses again progressed. Schools were 
eager to be accredited. Specialized train- 
ing; certification; civil service; classifica- 
tion and pay plans; tenure; grants-in-aid ; 
exchanges; surveys; staff organizations; 
unions; and with it all the inquiries re- 
garding library work as a profession con- 
tinued to pour in; appeals for employment 
or better positions came, though not in 
such staggering numbers, while increased 
appropriations opened the way to more and 
better paid appointments. 

After many years of growing need and 
tireless effort on the part of school 
children’s 


and 


librarians, a division was 
established at Headquarters to assist them 


in their problems and further the special 


work they are engaged in. Literally the 
office was swamped with letters on almost 
every point pertaining to the subject of 
school and children’s libraries. Not only 
that, but kindred groups in educational 


and welfare projects—national, state, and 





local—joined the trek to the new A.L.A. 
office. 
As this service became effective the 


A.L.A. librarian, who hitherto had car- 
ried so much of the school correspondence, 
took up the matter of library buildings, 
this question having become a leading one 
following the lean years of no building 
construction. Many letters asking for 
Replies 
from all parts of the country were re- 
ceived. Seekers for advice in making their 
plans came to Headquarters. 


plans and pictures were sent out. 


Builders, 
architects, and equipment houses wrote 


for information. 


Insurance matters be- 


came frequent queries. “The comptroller 


had a part in this correspondence 





it often 
being a combination of building plans, 
equipment, and insurance. 


PusBtic LIBRARY SURVEYS POPULAR 


Public Library surveys have become 
more popular than in time past. ‘This 
leads even to the publication of many, with 
resultant orders and accounts, to say noth- 
ing of Editorial and Public Library Divi- 
sion correspondence. Out of the planning 
projects of the previous years came all 
kinds of civic and national, educational 
and professional group contacts. Federal 
and state aid material from the Public Li- 
brary Division office filled 
capacity. 


drawers to 
Trustee activities had attained 
a regular and prominent place in the daily 
mail. 

Adult weaving 


through almost any correspondence in the 


Education matters 


entire office can scarcely keep its own clas- 
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sification. Work with prisons, foreign 
born, and the blind had from the begin- 
ning been heavy. Now increasingly ac- 
tive are such topics as forums; radio; 
visual methods; audio-visual aids; civic 
education—to mention a few. 

The Booklist having a broader scope 
plucks the more important threads of the 
library topics of the day for editorial com- 
ment. Special lists appear regularly. 
This, of course, has increased both vol- 
ume and inter-office relations of their cor- 
respondence. 


“Book ist’ ADVERTISING A Major FILE 


Booklist’ advertising is now almost a 
major file. From the editorial office the 
Subscription Books Bulletin material flows 
steadily. Folders of Journal of Docu- 
mentary Reproduction and Hospital Book 
Guide are stepping into the ranks. Books 
and pamphlets swelling the publications list 
leave bulky records for storage. Much of 
this in the beginning covers long pre- 
liminary arrangements and cooperation 
from other departments or committees be- 
fore approval of the Editorial Committee 
and the Executive Board is sought. Natu- 
rally increased production in the Publica- 
tions Department means additional ma- 
terial from the accounting office. A new 
periodical (College and Research Li- 
braries) added particularly to the volume, 
not to mention subscriptions to the other 
publications. 

Unprecedented and outstanding in 
every way, however, is the overwhelming 
flood of correspondence on the subject of 
the A.L.A. retirement plan, which has 
poured in from the office of the comp- 
troller. This is not simply a matter of 


applications filled out and fees paid. 


Voluminous is the correspondence explain- 
ing details of terms as applied in indi- 
vidual cases; changes of addresses; com- 
parisons with other plans; legal aspects 
and various states; in- 
creases; withdrawals; change in_ bene- 
ficiary ; committee letters; insurance com- 
pany letters; etc. 


restrictions in 


In a few years’ time 
this material has led all other correspond- 
ence in sustained volume and active use. 
The retirement plan being open only 
to A.L.A. members brings the correspond- 
ence frequently under the combined sub- 
jects. From the Membership office also 
has come much Hospital Library material. 
Regularly there are the matters of chap- 
ters, sections, state library associations, and 
affiliated national groups. Reorganization 
plans of the Third Activities Committee 
brought forth voluminous correspondence 
clearing through membership office. 
Quickly on the trail of all A.L.A. proj- 
ects, the Public Relations office sends us 
everything from a “want” item to detailed 
outlines for series of articles and carefully 
worked out plans for new periodicals for 


special groups such as college or school 
librarians. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE RECORDS 


And now, pushing in faster than sections 
can be cleared to house it, the National 
Defense records crowd the reorganization 
folders. Booklists; plans for library serv- 
ice to men in training camps, refugees, and 
prisoners; cooperation with military and 
educational groups—such projects roll up 
a mass of correspondence, memorandums, 
mimeographed and printed material from 
all departments keeping the Files Division 
on its toes until it is considering joining 
the Russian Ballet as a means of relaxation. 





Carnegie Corporation Grants 


CCORDING to the latest report of the 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
of which Frederick P. Keppel is president, 
$374,520 was given during the fiscal year 
1939-40 for library interests. “In gen- 
eral,” the report states, “these grants fall 
into two groups, the first reflecting a 
steadily increasing interest on the part of 
librarians in the scholarly aspects of their 
profession. ... This part of the corpora- 
tion program includes grants primarily in 
support of union catalogs, of bibliographies, 
of the central services rendered by the 
Library of Congress, of scholarly publica- 
tions, and the like. Closely touching these 
interests of the library are the studies sup- 
ported in the field of microphotography. 
The second group of grants has been made 
for the purpose of creating and developing 
a service of books in Nova Scotia, New 
Foundland, and West Africa.” 

Among specific grants are: 


American Library Association 


For a study of regional union li- 


EROe CORRINE 3. dnc ciass cence $ 12,000 
For support over a 3-year period 
of the Journal of Documentary 
I is tial abe teak 2500 
For a survey of library resources 
POON WON GE bcc cancun esa's 2500 
University of Chicago Library 
School 
For a publication program 7500 
University of Illinois Library School 
For a study of public library ad- 
EEE LET TET ECCT 7500 
Library of Congress 
For phonoduplication service for 
the music division .............. 41,520 


For projects proposed and recom- 
mended by the Librarian of Con- 
gress 


Scotia 
Commission 
For the purchase of books 

Skidmore College 
For library development 

Newfoundland Public 
Board 


For development of a traveling 
library through book purchase... 


Nova Regional Libraries 


Libraries 


University of Montreal 
For development of the library 
of the Botanical Institute 


Stanford University 
For development of the library 
in the School of Education 


Montreal Botanical Garden 

For development of the library 
and an educational program 
McGill University 

For development of the library 
and special projects 


South African Institute 
Relations 


of Race 


For development of the library .. 


Cornell University 


For recataloging 
collection 


the Icelandic 


Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion 
For the establishment of a biblio- 
graphical center and the preparation 
of a union catalog 


University of Chicago 
For a cooperative library storage 


survey 


$ 40,000 


50,000 


17,500 


10,000 


8000 


7000 


6200 


5000 


5000 


4500 


35,000 


3000 
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Other appropriations, including those 
for grants-in-aid to negro librarians for 
study in selected institutions and to the 
Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search for grants-in-aid to students at- 
tending approved courses in library edu- 
cation and training, make up the total ap- 
propriation. Continuing grants made in 
previous years are not included in this 


report, which is for the fiscal year 1939-40. 


\ Large Library Cooperates 


(Continued from page 15) 


There are over fourteen hundred items; 
six languages are represented. Best of all, 
perhaps, the gift of money that enabled us 
to get this unusual collection is large 
enough so that we can increase our stock 
of modern books, bound sets of magazines, 
and scientific reference material in aero- 
nautics to match the historic collection in 
size and significance. ‘There is no other 
comparable collection on this subject in 
Colorado or the nearby states, so this mate- 
rial has real importance for national de- 
fense. Particularly is this true as the 
largest U. S. Air Corps training center in 
the entire West is located in Denver. 
As soon as Lowry Field was established, 
contact was made with its supervisors and 
advisers in aeronautics and photography 
secured from the Air School for the Sci- 
ence and Engineering Department. This 
contact has been kept up and we are help- 
ing them with the establishment of a 
library of their own to care for the needs 
of the ten thousand men they soon expect 
to have. We have also loaned them vari- 
ous lots of books, and their khaki uniforms 


are a common sight in our reading rooms. 


Likewise close cooperation exists be- 
tween the department and the Civil 


Aeronautics Authority Headquarters in 


Denver. Their chief inspector is an ad- 
viser to us and has given us much help, 
while their student pilots use us constantly. 
We send our “New Books List” te them 
and serve them in every way possible. 

Another way in which the Denver Pub- 
lic Library is aiding national defense is 
through a project to emphasize the dis- 
tinctive features of our representative 
form of government and the difference be- 
tween life under it and under the totali- 
tarian form. The aim of this project is 
also to stress the duties as well as privi- 
leges of citizenship in a free country. 
The project has been worked out elabo- 
rately and will consist of exhibits which 
will rotate to the different branches, book- 
lists, posters, and programs. As it will not 
go into effect until the new year, however, 
this is not the place to describe it. 


Preparedness Needs 


(Continued from page 11) 


three functions of the library as outlined 
here are stressed in the main building. 
Smaller displays have been set up in 
branches. 

I have tried to show the three phases of 
library service which are most important 
in the present abnormal times. Since few 
library budgets have been increased it will 
be necessary to curtail other services if a 
good job is to be done in these. In mak- 
ing their decisions, librarians will have to 
appraise their whole program and end by 
putting first things first. 

History may yet show, that, because 
there was an America, democracy survived 
in the world. ‘The public library is one 
of the finest manifestations of American 
democracy. Let us make it a major in- 
strument in protecting that which pro- 
duced it. 
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Brief News of General Interest 


Exhibitions Available 


A CIRCULAR listing 1941 exhibitions 
available to libraries, museums, and the 
like, organized by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, may 
be obtained without charge or obligation 
from the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, 115 E. goth St., New York City. 
Fourteen 


sponsored and 


“Shows” are listed at rental fees 


ranging from $5 to $10. 


Book Reviews in Braille 

and Sound 

‘THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND has now assumed responsibility for 
the publication of The Braille Book Re- 
view, inaugurated several years ago by 
A. enterprising _li- 
brarian of the Department for the Blind 
of the New York Public Library. The 
Library of Congress and the New York 
Public Library 


Lucy Goldthwaite, 


have cooperated in this 
endeavor by meeting the cost of sending 
free copies of the magazine to over 2000 
blind people. Under the new arrange- 
ment there will be a material increase in 
the number of copies available for distribu- 
tion. The Review is embossed in Stand- 
ard English Braille Grade Two at the 
American Printing House for the Blind. 
It is published monthly except for Sep- 
tember, and so far as funds will permit, 
may be obtained free upon request to the 
editor, Lucy A. Goldthwaite, Library for 
the Blind, New York Public Library, 137 
West 25th St., New York City. The 


Braille Book Review contains announce- 
ments of new Braille titles and Talking 
Books as they are released, with brief 
descriptive notes, and, when space permits, 
articles on particular books and biographi- 
cal sketches of the authors. Librarians 
who work with the blind, will, of course, 
wish to receive The Braille Book Review. 


Child Labor Day 

FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS, the last week- 
end in January has been designated as 
Child Labor Day. 
women’s organizations, and civic agencies 
have taken this occasion to rally public 
sentiment against the exploitation of chil- 
dren. 


Churches, schools, 


Libraries wishing to join in the 
observance on January 25, 26, or 27 may 
write to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
for a Child Labor Day packet, for which 
there is a charge of 25¢. 

“Publicity Pick-Ups” 

SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
will be interested in Publicity Pick-ups, 
a mimeographed bulletin prepared by the 
school administration classes in the School 
of Library Science, University of North 


Carolina, under the direction of Hazel 
Baity. Complete descriptions of seven 
bulletin boards or exhibits are given. 


Sources of some inexpensive publicity aids 
are listed at the end. Publicity Pick-ups 
may be borrowed from the Public Rela- 
tions Division, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
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Negro History Week 

THE DIRECTOR of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, In- 
corporated, asks the cooperation of li- 
braries in the observance of Negro History 
Week, February 9 through 16. Litera- 
ture, posters, and other material to facili- 
tate the observance may be obtained free 
of charge from the association at 1538 


Ninth St., Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


Library Service to Negroes 


LIBRARIANS concerned about library 
service to Negroes will be interested in a 
pamphlet reporting a visit to the United 
States in 1937 by Gladys Oppenheim, of 
Bloemfontein, received at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. It is called Books for the 
Bantu; a Study of Library Service for the 
African, Based on the Negro Library Serv- 
ice of the United States, and is published 
by the Carnegie Corporation Visitors’ 
Grants Committee, South 
Africa, at a shilling. 


Pretoria, 


American Association of Junior 

Colleges Meeting 

‘THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, February 27 to March 1. Two 
topics will predominate on the program. 
One will be terminal education—that is, 
what courses should the junior college of- 
fer the student who will have only two 
years of college? ‘The other will be the 
place of the junior college in education 
for national defense. President Robert 
M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago 


will be one of the speakers. Plans are 


being made for the largest convention the 
association has held. 
vited to attend. 


Librarians are in- 





Appropriation Increased 

By LEANING heavily on the “libraries 
in the defense movement”’ idea, the Schen- 
ectady, N.Y., Public Library has been 
successful in getting additional funds for 
1941, according to Harold L. Hamill, li- 
brarian. The appropriation has been in- 
creased from $45,000 to $53,000. 


Georgia Scholarship 


GEORGIA LIBRARIANS and _ prospective 
librarians interested in contesting for the 
Mary C. McCants Scholarship Award 
for 1941 are requested to apply for appli- 
cation blanks, as soon as possible, from any 
one of the following members of the com- 
mittee: Beverly Wheatcroft, secretary, 
Georgia Library Commission, Atlanta; 
Virginia Satterfield, librarian, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville; 
Ola M. Wyeth, librarian, Savannah Pub- 
lic Library. The award will be made 
sometime in April. 

This scholarship was founded last year 
through the generosity of Mrs. B. F. 
Bullard, of Savannah, who gave to the 
Savannah Public Library the sum of 
$2000 as a memorial to a former staff 
member for her long and valued service 
to the public. From this amount, $200 
is to be taken each year for ten years and 
given to the Georgia resident either en- 
gaged in library work or planning to pre- 
pare for it, who, in the opinion of the 
committee would best use her training to 
improve library service in Georgia. 

The successful contestant last year was 
Jane Roberta Smith, librarian of the 
Carnegie Library at Dublin. Miss Smith 
is now at Emory University Library 
School. There were, in all, forty appli- 
cants, several of whom have asked to be 
again considered. 
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Michigan Library Association 
Takes Stand 


THE MicHicAN Liprary Associa- 
TION in 1937 initiated successful legisla- 
tion providing for state aid and for a 
State Board for Libraries, the former to 
provide funds to extend library service in 
the state, and the latter to make further 
provision for improving and developing 
this service. In the hands of this board, 
among its many duties, lay the responsi- 
bility for appointing a qualified State Li- 
brarian at the expiration of the term. 

The term of office of the present po- 
litically appointed State Librarian expired 
in March, 1939, but no appointment has 
been made by the State Board, and the 
incumbent has continued to hold office on 
an opinion of the Attorney-General that 
no state office may be left vacant. 

The Michigan Library Association has 
never recommended any candidate for this 
post, but has repeatedly requested the 
State Board to carry out the requirements 
of the law, and appoint a professionally 
trained, competent librarian, who would 
bring strong leadership to the profession. 

Both candidates for governor were 
asked to express their stand on library 
matters in advance of our convention in 
October, and their letters were read at the 
business meeting. Since all appeals to get 
action under the present administration 
have seemed hopeless, the association voted 
to take a vigorous step in a further at- 
tempt to have the law become effective, if 
a final negotiation with the State Board 
did not result in action. 

For the first time in 50 years the Michi- 
gan Library Association appealed to the 
voters. To that end, all librarians and 
friends of libraries in the state were cir- 
cularized with printed statements to the 


number of 20,000 in advance of the elec- 
tion, summarizing the library situation, 
and giving the above-mentioned attitudes 
of both gubernatorial candidates. 

The statement of the Democratic candi- 
date, now governor-elect, was reaffirmed 
in one of his radio broadcasts when he 
stated : 

“T promised the Michigan State Li- 
brary Association, a definitely non- 
political organization, that I would 
carry out the letter and spirit of the 
Michigan Library law passed in 1937 
and still neglected.” 

So the Michigan Library Association 
is facing the new year with the hope that 
all the legislation, which passed in 1937, 
may become fully effective, and that a 
wider and better library service will re- 
sult. 


English Teachers and Librarians 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF ENGLISH in its recent annual 
meeting in Chicago made opportunity for 
the inclusion of librarians and made use 
of the contributions which librarians could 
make to the program in an effective way 
which might prove suggestive to other 
general education or subject-group confer- 
ence programs. There was no “library 
section,” a type of division which usually 
results in a meeting of librarians from the 
locality, but to which few others come. 
There was instead a luncheon for ele- 
mentary school and junior high school 
teachers and librarians. The luncheon 
speaker was Marjorie Hill Allee who 
talked on “Writing for Children and 
Tolerance.” Plans for the luncheon pro- 
gram were made jointly by Mildred 
Batchelder of the A.L.A. headquarters 
staff and Eloise Ramsey, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 
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In the group meeting on “Radio and 
the English Classroom,” Ethel Heden- 
bergh, librarian of the Tilden Technical 
High School, in Chicago, was one of the 
evaluating panel which discussed the utili- 
zation of the radio programs. Other dis- 
cussion meetings included librarians who 
gave valuable help in the consideration 
of reading interests, in locating appropriate 
materials, and in encouraging more sig- 
nificant and satisfying reading. 


Kellogg Foundation Institute 


DurincG the week of November 25-29 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek, Mich., sponsored an institute for 
librarians and trustees of the seven counties 
in southwestern Michigan in which it ex- 
erts its major influence. The institute was 
held on the campus of the University of 
Chicago, the program and activities for the 
week being arranged by the Graduate Li- 
brary School of that institution. 

Altogether there were 51 librarians and 
48 trustees in attendance. 
sented libraries of small towns and rural 


They repre- 


areas, and their problems were those con- 
fronting the small library everywhere. 
The program was designed to aid them in 
the solution or amelioration of such prob- 
lems, to furnish a wider view of librarian- 
ship in action, and to introduce them to 
some of the cultural 

It at- 
tempted to explore some of the basic prin- 
ciples of library operation, and at the same 
time to interest and stimulate the thinking 
of the delegates. 


sociological and 


aspects of metropolitan Chicago. 


Because the program for the week may 
be suggestive to groups interested in a 


similar enterprise, it is given here. 
Monday, “The Rural Community: Its 
H. Kolb, 


professor of rural sociology, University of 


Meaning for the Library,” J. 





Wisconsin ; Tuesday, “Selecting Books for 
Mrs. Nancy B. 
Thomas, Appleton, Wis., Public Library, 


followed by a round table discussion for li- 


Rural Communities,” 


brarians and trustees; ‘““The Educational 
and Library Program in the Tennessee 
Valley,” Helen M. Harris, Lawson Me- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville; “The Unit of 
Library Service,” Carleton B. Joeckel, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago; Wednesday, “The Role of the 
Trustee,” Rev. Andrew B. Lemke, trustee, 
Ill., Public Library; ‘The 
Role of the Administrator,” Georgie G. 
McAfee, Ohio, Public Library; 
Thursday, “The Public Library and the 
School,” Georgie G. McAfee; “Recent 
Books for Children,” Elizabeth A. Groves, 
Winnetka, IIl., Public Library ; “Practical 
and Inexpensive Publicity,” Matilde Kelly, 
Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary; “The United States and the World 
Crisis,” 
economics, University of Chicago; Friday, 
“Important Books of Recent Years,” John 
T. Frederick, 


professor of English, Northwestern Uni- 


Princeton, 


Lima, 


Paul H. Douglas, professor of 


radio book reviewer and 


versity; “The Library and the Problems 
of Changing Economic and Social Stand- 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, president, 
Life 
“General Summary of the Institute,’ Leon 


ards,” 
American Country Association ; 
Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

It is difficult to evaluate the success of 
any program, but if one may judge from 
the enthusiasm and participation on the 
part of the audience there can be no doubt 
that the aims of the institute were fully 
realized. For many of the guests the 
meeting was the first professional gathering 
of the kind they had ever attended, and 
ideas and experiences freely interchanged 
had an almost electric effect in stimulating 
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thinking as a prelude to action. By the end 
of the week steps were already under way 
to undertake certain cooperative ventures 
of great promise. 

As an experience in library education the 
institute proved to be eminently worth- 
while, and the Kellogg Foundation and its 
librarian, Mrs. Zoe Wright, who initiated 
the project, deserve warm congratulations 
for the undertaking —LEON CARNOVSKY 


Reading for Soldiers 


A RECENT COMMUNICATION from the 
Adjutant General’s office carries this in- 
formation: 


The Library Association can 
do the War Department a service by reply- 
ing to all inquiries that the War Department 
has not, at any time, authorized any person 
or group of persons to solicit reading matter 
for the Army. The Congress has provided 
funds for this purpose which are expected 
to meet any reasonable need. 

On the other hand, there is no objection 
to patriotic citizens, so disposed, establishing 
contact with camp commanders and arrang- 
ing to supply reading material for our 
soldiers. The main thing to avoid is having 
it appear that the War Department is 
sponsoring any form of solicitation of books 
or periodicals. 


American 


Social Hygiene Day 

THIs YEAR the theme of National So- 
cial Hygiene Day, which is to be observed 
on Wednesday, February 5, deals with 
social hygiene in relation to national de- 
“America’s Health 
Strength” is the slogan. 
obtain 


fense. is America’s 
Libraries may 
further 
Social Hygiene Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


information from the 


American 


Master’s Thesis Available 
THE SCHOOL OF 
Columbia 


LIBRARY 
University, has 


SERVICE, 


had mimeo- 


graphed Catherine W. Grout’s master’s 
thesis: dn Explanation of the Tables Used 
in the Schedules of the Library of Con- 
gress Classification, Accompanied by an 
Historical and Explanatory Introduction. 
Librarians interested in obtaining copies 
may get them from the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
City. The price is $2. 


. 


‘500 Books for Children” 


Nora E. Beust’s 500 Books for Chil- 
dren, Office of Education Bulletin 1939, 
No. 11, lists readable books for pre-school 
and elementary school children. Included 
also are a list of illustrators and lists of 
books that have received the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards. 500 Books for Chil- 
dren is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C., for 
15¢ a copy. 


National Defense and the 
Library 
(Continued from page 5) 

library also to be aware of local problems 
and to give creative help in their solution. 

“The present situation calls for a posi- 
tive program of stimulation and leadership. 
Libraries have an opportunity to promote 
the reading of thought-provoking books on 
socially significant questions; they have an 
obligation to make it difficult for people to 
escape the influence of such books. It is 
as essential for librarians to know what 
subjects are vital as to know what books 
are good. A generous provision of books 
and services on all of current 
problems and their historical antecedents 


aspects 


is a major obligation of the library in times 
like these. 

“Intellectual freedom is never perma- 
nently assured. It is especially endangered 


‘Continued on page 50) 
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Boston Conference, June 19 to 25, 1941 


Boston Hotels 


HEADQUARTERS of the Boston confer- 
ence, to be held June 19 to June 25, 1941, 
will be the Statler Hotel, on Arlington 
Street and Park Square. General sessions 
will be held at Grand Hall in the Mechan- 
ics Building. 

The following hotels have guaranteed 
to set aside rooms for A.L.A. delegates 
at the rates per day indicated: 


Canadian Library Consultants 
SERVING as a special A.L.A. committee 
of Canadian Library Consultants are: 
Charles R. Sanderson, chairman, librarian, 
Toronto Public Library; Nora Bateson, 
Regional Libraries Commission, Halifax, 
N.S.; Alexander Calhoun; Gerhard 
Lomer, librarian, McGill University Li- 
braries, Toronto; and Edgar Robinson, 
librarian, Vancouver Public Library. 


Boston Hortrrt RAtTEs 











Name Address 
Bellevue* Beacon St. next to State House 
Bradford Tremont St. at Hollis 
Brunswick* Copley Square 
Commander | Cambridge near Harvard Square” 
Continental Cambridge near Harvard Square 


Copley Plaza 
Copley Square* 
Fensgate 
Gardner 


Copley Square 

Copley Square 

Beacon St. near Kenmore Square 

Massachusetts Ave. near Christian 
Science Mother Church 


Kenmore Commonwealth Ave. at Kenmore 
Square 

Lenox* Boylston St. at Exeter 

Lincolnshire Charles St. near Beacon 

Minerva Huntington Ave. near Christian 


Science Mother Church 
Bay State Road & Beacon 
Tremont & School Sts. 
Commonwealth Ave. near 
Kenmore Square 
Arlington St. at Public Gardens 


Myles Standish 
Parker House 
Puritan 


Ritz-Carlton 


Sheraton Bay State Road near 
Kenmore Square 

Somerset Commonwealth Ave. near 
Kenmore Square 

Statler Arlington St. near Public 

(Headquarters) Gardens 

Touraine* Tremont & Boylston Sts. 

Vendome Dartmouth St. near Copley 
Square 

Victoria Dartmouth St. near Copley 
Square 


Westminster Copley Square 











i Rates 
Distance es 
from | 
Headquarters Single Double 

7 blocks $3.50—-5.00 $4.50— 8.00 

| 3 blocks $3 .00-4.00 $4.50— 7.00 
2 blocks $3 .00-4.00 $4.00- 7.00 
3 miles | $3 .00-4.00 $4.00- 6.00 
3 miles $3.00 $4.00- 5.00 
3 blocks $4.00-7 . 0c $6 .00—-10.00 
+ blocks $3 .00-3.5 $5.00- 6.00 

10 blocks $3.50 $6.00 
9 blocks $2.00-2.5 3. 5¢ 4.0 
I mile $3.50-6 $5.00- 8.00 
4 blocks $3.00-5.00 $3.50- 7.00 
4 blocks $3 .00-3.50 $5.00- 7.00 
8 blocks $2.00 $3.0 4.00 
1 mile $3.00 $4.00- 5.00 
7 blocks $3.50 5 $5.00- 9.00 
1 mile $4.¢ $7.00 
2 blocks $4.00-8.c $8 .00-10.00 
1 mile $5.00- 7.00 
I mile $4 $7 .0¢ 
- $3.50-8.00 $5.00-12.00 

3 blocks $4.00-5.50 $5.50- 7.00 
5 blocks $3 .00-3.50 $4.00- 5.00 
s blocks $2.50—-4.0¢ $4.00- 5.00 
2 blocks $2.50-3.00 $4.00- 6 


-oo 


* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted 
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Committee on National Defense 
Activities and Libraries 


THE NEWLY CREATED Committee on 
National Defense Activities and Libraries 
met at Headquarters November 29 and 
30 to consider library problems which have 
arisen in connection with the present na- 
tional defense program. ‘The committee, 
composed of Mary U. Rothrock, chair- 
man, Carl Vitz, and Charles H. Brown, 
met with President Essae Martha Culver, 
Carl H. Milam, Executive Secretary, 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, chairman of the 
A.C.R.L. National Defense Committee, 
R. Russell Munn, Julia Wright Merrill, 
chief of the Department of Information 
and Advisory Services, and other members 
of the headquarters staff. Errett Weir 
McDiarmid, Jr., University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Walter Kaiser, librarian, 
Muncie, Ind., Public Library, and Clar- 
ence Paine, librarian, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis., who have been called in as 
advisors for the studies now under way, 
attended part of the sessions. 

Emergency federal aid, cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education and with the 
Army Morale Division and Air Corps, 
book lists, and studies now under way 
were among the subjects discussed. As a 
result of action taken, a special meeting of 
the Federal Relations Committee was 
called for December 7 and 8 to canvass the 
present situation and to prepare proposals 
for emergency federal aid broadly inter- 
preted. 

Requests for books for war prisoners, 
refugees, persons interned, and for dev- 
astated libraries in war areas were given 
consideration, but no action was taken. 
Completing the canvass of international 
aspects of the defense program, the work 
of the Committee on Library Cooperation 


with Latin America, and the appointment 
of a Canadian advisory committee were 
discussed. 

On the basis of criticism of the study of 
public library service and needs in relation 
to the national defense program made by 
the committee, the questionnaire has been 
revised and sent to one hundred and fifty 
public libraries. Replies are now being re- 
ceived. A similar study to survey changes 
caused by the national defense program in 
universities, colleges, and junior colleges in 
relation to the library was proposed and a 
tentative method of procedure outlined. 
It was suggested that Charles M. Mohr- 
hardt, as chairman of the A.C.R.L. Com- 
mittee on National Defense, make a pre- 
liminary survey. 

R. Russell Munn, on leave from the 
Cleveland Public Library, who is engaged 
in the study of book use in vocational train- 
ing at the lower levels, gave a brief report 
of progress, which was followed by a dis- 
cussion of some of the problems involved. 
After the objectives and suggested methods 
of procedure in the study of book needs 
were described, a plan for carrying the 
study forward was tentatively agreed upon. 


Library Extension News 

COUNTY LIBRARIES have been formally 
established this fall, according to reports 
to the Library Extension Board, in the 
following counties, in addition to those re- 
ported in the December Bulletin: Ne- 
braska, Adams County (Hastings) ; Ore- 
gon, Clatsop County (Astoria) ; Texas, 
Wilson County (Floresville) ; Virginia, 
Brunswick County (Lawrenceville) ; and 
Virginia, Lunenburg County (Lunen- 
burg). 

State aid legislative campaigns are under 
way in a number of states. Renewed and 
increased funds are being sought in Ar- 
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kansas ($120,000 instead of $100,000), 
Ohio, and Vermont ($45,000 instead of 
$25,000, to provide a fifth regional cen- 
ter). Eirst appropriations are the objec- 
tive in Illinois, lowa ($250,000 for re- 
gional library service), North Carolina, 
West Virginia ($100,000 for the library 
commission and state aid), and Wisconsin. 

The Iowa Library Association is em- 
ploying a state field worker temporarily 
and hopes to find funds for the continua- 
tion of the project over a longer period. 

Legislative projects involving the state 
agency itself have been reported as fol- 
lows: Colorado, reorganization and_ in- 
creased appropriation; Idaho, increased 
appropriation; Kansas, appropriation for 
a field agent; Montana, first appropria- 
tion for the library commission; New 
Mexico, change from the State Library 
Extension Service attached to the State 
Museum, to a state library commission; 
and Tennessee, appropriation for a di- 
rector of libraries in the Department of 
Education. 


Carnegie Grants for Study 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY AsSSOCIA- 
TION, under the provisions of a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
offers to residents of the United States and 
Canada a limited number of grants-in- 
aid for the further study of librarianship. 
Those for 1941-42 will be the final ones 
to be made from the Carnegie Corporation 
grant. The purpose of the grants is to 
make possible a year of study or research 
in library problems for persons who, by 
academic and professional training, ex- 
perience and personality, show promise of 
contributing to the advancement of the 
library profession. 

Each applicant should submit credentials 
to the chairman of the committee, Mr. 


Francis L. D. Goodrich, College of the 
City of New York Library, New York 
City, using a blank which may be secured 
from any one of the committee members 
or from the A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Other com- 
mittee members are: Mrs. Aubry Hill 
Graham, 419 W. 118th St., New York 
City; Hugh C. Gourlay, Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; Marie 
Hamilton Law, Drexel Institute Library, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert A. Miller, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Library, Lincoln, 
Neb.; L. Quincy Mumford, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; and Paul 
M. Paine, Public Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Applications for grants for the school 
year 1941-42 should be filed before Febru- 
ary I, 1941. 


Professional Exhibits at A.L.A. 

Conferences 

Groups with the A.L.A. wishing to ex- 
hibit at the Boston conference should file 
application for space with E. O. Fontaine, 
at A.L.A. Headquarters. It is hoped that 
definite assignments can be made by 
April 1. 

In order to enable the A.L.A. confer- 
ence management to operate within the 
budget approved by the Executive Board, 
certain regulations with respect to exhibit 
space assigned to professional groups are 
necessary. The following statement ap- 
proved by the Executive Board is pro- 
mulgated for the information and guidance 
of all concerned. 

Recognizing exhibits at annual confer- 
ences as a means of assisting committees and 
other A.L.A. groups in the prosecution of 
their work, the Association is under obliga- 
tion to provide a reasonable amount of space 
for such exhibits at each conference. 

The amount of such space set aside any 


one year is determined by the exhibit man- 
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agement in view of the total amount of space 
available, the amount of revenue budgeted, 
obligations to commercial exhibitors, and of 
the limitations of the conference expense 
budget. 

The amount and location of space to be 
assigned to any one group is also determined 
by the exhibit management which is charged 
with the responsibility of dealing as con- 
siderately and impartially as possible with 
all requests from committees, boards, and 
other groups within the Association. When 
space is limited groups may be required to 
share a single booth. 

No rental fee is charged for space as- 
signed an A.L.A. group and the Association 
meets the expense of setting up the regula- 
tion backwall for the equivalent of not 
more than one booth. 

All groups having their own funds 
(whether from dues, grants, or appropria- 
tions) are called upon to cover fees for 
rental of such booth furnishings as they may 
select if the furnishings have to be rented. 
Such groups are also called upon to defray 
the expense of setting up backwalls in 
excess of the one unit provided by the As- 
sociation. 

No rental fee for space may be accepted 
from any professional group within the As- 
sociation for the purpose of granting prefer- 
ence over other groups in the allocation of 
exhibit space. 

The exhibits of professional (non-library ) 
organizations and of government agencies are 
accommodated with as liberal allowance as 
possible, provided, however, that the cour- 
tesies extended such groups do not unduly 
influence efforts to accommodate groups 
within the Association itself. 

APPROVED by the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association, October 
8, 19040. 


Emory Endowment 


ACCORDING TO INFORMATION received 
by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has recently appropriated $100,000 
to the Emory University School of Library 
Science. 


Dean Tommie Dora Barker re- 





ports that the gift will make possible more 
extensive faculty research toward serving 
the library needs of the South, more visit- 
ing instructors for specialized training 
courses, and addition of elective and honors 
courses to the curriculum. 


Position Discontinued 

MARGARET E. VINTON, whose position 
with the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship was discontinued by the Executive 
Board as 1940, for 
budgetary reasons, has been temporarily 
employed at A.L.A. Headquarters on spe- 
cial activities related to national defense. 


of December 31, 


Oberly Memorial Prize 


THE OBERLY MEMORIAL PRIZE, in 
memory of Eunice Rockwood Oberly, late 
librarian of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department 
awarded once in two years to the com- 
piler submitting the best bibliography in 
the field of agriculture and _ related 
sciences. Only American citizens are eligi- 
ble. The amount of this prize is ap- 
proximately $100, or the interest on the 
Oberly Memorial Fund. This fund is 
administered by the American Library 
Association. 


of Agriculture, is 


The ninth award, for 1940-41, will be 
made in the spring of 1941. ‘Those inter- 
ested in submitting bibliographies in com- 
petition for the prize should prepare four 
copies (either typewritten or printed) and 
forward them to the chairman of the 
committee before March 1, 1941. They 
should be clearly marked “Submitted in 
competition for the Oberly 
Prize, 1940-41.” 


Memorial 


The present membership of the com- 
mittee is as follows: Paul Alcorn, Nelle 
U. Branch, Ralph Minthorne Brown, 
Lucy M. Lewis, Edna Clara Noble, and 
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Caroline E. Reinke. Frances Warner, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa, 
is chairman. 


Seeing Is Believing! 

You KNow, of course, how successful 
some of your publicity undertakings were 
during 1940. But how many other li- 
brarians know about them? 

The Wilson Publicity Honor Roll pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for librari- 
ans to share their publicity ideas and 
achievements. The best material in vari- 
ous categories will be displayed at the 
A.L.A. conference in Boston and later will 
be lent without charge to state and re- 
gional library meetings and library schools. 
This will be the second of three experi- 
mental displays sponsored by Halsey W. 
Wilson of the H. W. Wilson Company 
and the A.L.A. Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Full information about the types of 
material to be considered may be found in 
the October, 1940, issue of the Bulletin. 

Two copies of each item that you sub- 
mit for the Honor Roll should be sent 
to Gretchen J. Garrison, New York Pub- 
lic Library, 5th Ave. and 42nd St., by 
February 1. 


National Defense and’the 
Library 
(Continued from page 45) 
The right of the citizen to find 
in his library the best material on all sides 


of controversial public questions must be 
protected. 


by war. 


“The library cannot work alone, but 
must cooperate with all other agencies 
concerned with research, education, train- 
ing, and the diffusion of ideas. Schools, 
colleges, debating clubs, forums, organized 
groups of many kinds—all now need to an 
unusual degree the materials and services 


of the library in fields related to society’s 
present problems. ‘The library must an- 
ticipate and stimulate, as well as meet, 
these needs. 

“The essential internationalism of intel- 
lectual materials should lead every li- 
brarian and library trustee to assist in 
maintaining respect for the cultural 
achievements of all peoples, and to advo- 
cate continuing and expanding our cul- 
tural relations with all nations in spite of 
difficulties. The opportunities for co- 
operation with our nearest neighbors must 
no longer be neglected. 

“A vigorous emphasis on issues which 
are of current importance to citizens 
should facilitate the achievement of the 
library’s long-time objectives. Reading 
and study may be vitalized by being related 
to events and ideas which are stirring 
men’s minds at the moment. The diffu- 
sion of knowledge and understanding was 
never more important to the welfare of 
mankind. 

“When, as now, it becomes necessary to 
mobilize all and _ cultural 
resources for defense and for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of the American 
way of life, it must be deplored that 
millions of Americans do not have library 
service. 


educational 


Until such service is everywhere 
available, a first objective of the American 
Library Association must be the extension 
and betterment of libraries, with local, 
state or provincial, and national support. 

“The and intellectual unrest 
growing out of the present world situation 
may lead to confusion and despair; or it 


social 


may lead to a renaissance of critical in- 
quiry and constructive thinking. Whether 
the result will be the one or the other will 
depend in no small measure on the ability 
of libraries and other agencies of en- 
lightenment to adapt their services to 


present needs.”’ 








